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For the Companion. 


A FIRST EXPERIENCE. 


Few men recall with special pride and pleasure 


their first attempts to play the beau. Too often 
the memory of that important event ina young 
man’s life is accompanied with a sensation of 
chagrin because of some mortifying result of that | 
first experience. 

I lately heard an elderly gentleman, now noted 
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THE YOUTHS 
headlong back’ards into ma’s tub of lye hom’ny 
she’d set to soak in the but’ry,’ said Mr. Smith, 
with a roar of laughter, when he appeared on the 
scene. ‘Well, what a time, and nobody to it! 
Why, Bub, ye look like a drownded rat. Yer 
ha’r’s full o’ hom’ny, yer paper collar’s limper’n 
a rag, and you’ve went and knocked down a hull 
stack o° pies ma’d made. Here, Lyddy, bring a 
rag, and Hetty you stop that laughin’! You do 
beat all to laugh, anyhow!’ | 
“But I did not even smile as I fished my hat | 
out of the tub, and departed for home across the 
snowy fields.”’ 


J. L. HARKovuR. | 
- +r —— 
TREED. | 


Two prospectors, Jim Williams and Job 
Ryerson, were exploring San Antonio Cafion, | 
California, and living in a rudely constructed | 


cabin. One moonlight evening they returned | 


for his easy and graceful manner, narrate his | from work rather late, and were unpleasantly | 
comical experience when he was a bashful and | surprised to see a large mountain lion skulk | 


awkward young man of nineteen or twenty years. 

He lived on a farm at that time, and was wholly 
unfamiliar with the usages of polite societye The 
young lady of seventeen upon whom he called 
was equally ignorant and bashful, but a cousin 
about her own age who was visiting her was a 
very bright and fun-loving girl. 

“I remember,”’ he says, “the careful preparation 
I made for my call. Little money was spent for 
clothes in those days by farmers and their 
families; and my best suit was of blue jeans, cut 
and made by my mother’s own hands. I had 
never had a white shirt in my life. The shirt I 
wore on Sundays and to rural festive gatherings 
was of red and black checked flannel, and with 
it I wore a paper collar and a blue ribbon 
necktie. 

‘“‘“My boots were huge affairs of stout cowhide, 
and had never been polished for the simple reason 
that we had never had a box of blacking in our 
house. I always greased my boots well with 
tallow for special occasions. 

“But there was one dainty accessory to my 
toilet of which I was proud, and that was a bottle 
of crimson hair-oil rankly scented with essence 
of cinnamon. 


“It was also considered quite the proper thing | 


in that neighborhood for young gentlemen to 
perfume the breath by eating cloves or cinnamon- 
bark before going into society. Moreover, it was 
regarded as equally proper and really quite a 
delicate little attention to carry with one a supply 
of cloves and cinnamon-bark with which to regale 
the young ladies of one’s acquaintance. Pepper- 
mint-drops were the favorite bonbons of those 
days. 

“The name of the young lady I was about to 
call upon was Lyddy Smith. 

‘‘Her father opened the door of his farm-house 
in response to my knock, and it did not add any 
to my self-possession to have him call out on 
seeing me: 

““*Why, hello, Bub.’ 

“IT did not mind being called ‘Bub’ on ordinary 
occasions, but I wished now that he had remem- 
bered that my name was James, and, indeed, I 
felt that he ought really to have addressed me as 
‘Mr. Wray.’ 

**Come in and set down, Bub,’ he said, with 
loud cordiality. ‘How’s the folks ?’ 

** ‘All well,’ I said in reply. 

**Your folks butchered to-day, didn’t they? 
Hogs purty fat ?° 

**¢’Bout as fat as usual,’ I said, sitting down 
awkwardly on the edge of the chair he offered 
me, and forgetting to take off my hat. 

**¢All dressed up, aint ye, Bub?’ Mr. Smith 
said, cheerily. ‘Phew! cinnamon must be plenty 
over to your house, and yer gittin’ kind o’ 
extravagant wearin’ paper collars week-days, 
aint you?’ 

“Hetty Blake, Miss Lyddy’s cousin, left the 


room at that moment, and, for some reason, she | read the newspaper aloud, became much inter- 
She soon | ested in the report of a great “shunger parade’”’ in 
came back, and I said with a desperate attempt | Toronto. Shortly afterward he was seen parading 


had her handkerchief to her mouth. 


to be polite : 
**«Ts your health well, Miss Blake ?’ 


** ‘Oh, it’s very well,’ she replied, and then she 


began biting her lips. 


“The real object of my call now seemed to 
make itself apparent to Mr. Smith, and he said, 


cordially : 


‘Oh, so you’ve come to see the gals, have | When his father interfered. 


you? 
my comp’ny, and so I'll clar out. 
talk ’em to death, Bub.” 


“There was silence in the room for three 
I was occupied chiefly in 
wishing myself at home, Miss Lyddy sat upright | 


minutes after this. 


with downcast eyes, and Miss Hetty seemed bent 
on making her teeth meet through her lower lip. 


“IT could not think of a thing to say, and was | 


trying to invent some pretext for leaving when 1 
awkwardly and impolitely tilted my chair back 
against the wall. 


| 
“ , 2 v9 reve | , : . * ” : 
It did not touch the wall, however, but | “You live in the city, mum, I suppose,” said 


instead came into contact with the door of Mrs. 
Smith's pantry, for we were sitting in the kitchen. 
The door was not latched and, yielding to the 
pressure, it swung back. 

““My big brogans flew into the air, there was a 
crash and a splash and a shriek, and I found 


myself sprawling around in some icy cold water | 


with soft, lumpy particles floating around in it. 
** Well, if ye didn’t jest natchelly goand plunge 


Well, then, I s’pose my room's better’n 
But don’t | 


across their little clearing and retreat under the 
cabin. Unluckily, both men had left their | 
revolvers inside the cabin and were wholly | 
unarmed. The floor was a flimsy affair and the | 
| powerful beast could easily tear it away. Under 
the circumstances the men did not care to dispute 
possession with the lion. 





To remain where they were, defenceless, was 
| to invite attack, and to run away was as bad; 
they decided to climb one of the large trees near 
| by and await results. Their decision was quickly 
| acted upon, and once among the topmost branches 
they set themselves to watch for any movement 
| on the part of their foe. 
| After a time they heard the beast stirring and 
| scratching, and knew by the sound that it had 
| forced an entrance into the cabin and was making 
| havoc with some deer meat, killed the previous 
day and hung to dry ona pole. They congratu- 
lated themselves that they were not within reach 
of its claws. 
| The night was cold, and the two men shivered 
|and shook on their lofty perch. There they 
| spent the night, hoping that the ugly brute would 
depart at dawn. They had heard the creature 
crawling about, and fancied that they could see 
| it lying extended at the place where it had 
| crawled under the cabin, ready, no doubt, to 
spring upon them if they descended to the ground. 
A hundred times they blamed their carelessness 
|in not taking their guns along with them that 
afternoon. 

The lion held the premises until nearly noon, 
forcing the breakfastless, unhappy prospectors to 
keep their uncomfortable roost. There is no 
telling how long this condition of affairs might 
have lasted if two hunters had not happened to 
come within hail. They answered Mr. Ryerson’s 
call and a ball from one of their rifles killed the 
lion, and released the cramped, hungry men 
from their captivity. 
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| A REMEDY. 


| Rob Hilton’s mamma has the sort of hair which 
| curls naturally, so that she never has to resort to 
|any of the appliances used by less fortunate 
| people; and Rob, in consequence, had never seen 
| a “‘curl-paper,’’ even in the very early morning, 
| in his six years’ experience of life. 


| He knew, from the story of ‘Jack and Jill,” 
that brown paper was supposed to have a healing 

| effect in some cases, and he didn’t know that 

| there were any limits to its medicinal efficacy. 

| His seventeen-year-old cousin came to spend a 

| month with the Hilton family, and one morning 








COMPANION. 


LADIES, 


When you buy anything for 
your homes, what is the chief 
consideration, — the thing you 
have most in mind? 

“The price,” somebody says. 

Hardly.* Of course the price 
is important in one way—it tells 
you whether your means will 
permit you to make the desired 
purchase. But price alone is no 
guide unless you have regard for 
a certain something else. What 
is that “something else” ? 
“Quality.” 
Right! Quality is absolute; 
price is only relative. 
A good example of this is 
found in Carpets. How much 
information do you get out of a 
friend’s statement that her new 
parlor carpet cost $1 or $2 or $3 
ayard? But after you've seen it, 
and have examined its texture 
and its colors, you have a better 
idea of the transaction. 
What we guarantee to do, in 
every department of our busi- 
ness, is to givea guality which 
shall correspond with the grzce. 
If the quality of a particular 
piece of goods is not the highest, 
the purchaser will be told so, in 
plain English, by the salesman. 

We intend that every custo- 
mer who leaves our store shall 
know exactly what she has 
bought. (We say “she,” because 
a large portion of our patrons 
are ladies.) 

There is a nice adjustment of 
quality to price in our present 
offering of Lowell Brussels Car- 





she had a bad headache, and did not come down 
|to breakfast. After breakfast Rob made a visit 
on tiptoe to her room. 

‘*How is Cousin Jenny now, Rob?” asked his 
mother, when he reappeared after a few moments. 

“She says she feels pretty sick,’’ said Rob, 
cheerfully, ‘but I’m sure she’ll be better soon, 
| for she has lots and lots of papers pinned all over 
| her forehead, mamma!’’ 





—§@>———_— 
YOUTHFUL ANARCHIST. 


The Buffalo Express says that a seven-year-old 
boy of that city, whose father is accustomed to 


about the yard with a black cloth tied toa broom- 
stick. 

“Why, Archie, what does that mean ?’’ asked 
his mother. 

‘It means that I’m hungry,” answered the 
boy, haughtily. ‘I have raised the black flag, 
and you must give me something to eat.” 

His mother was about to get him something, 


‘*Hold on,”’ said he; ‘those Toronto paraders 
| demanded ‘work or bread.’ I guess, young man, 
we'll give you work. Go out and pick up all the 
rubbish you have scattered in the back yard.” 

Archie ruefully obeyed, and has not hoisted 
the black flag since. 
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| SUITABLE. 

If home is to be made attractive and comfort 
jable, pains must be taken to have things it 
keeping with each other. 

A lady went to a dealer in dogs to buy a pet. 
| the man. 
| Yes, I live in a flat.” 
| ‘Ah! Then I should advise an Italian grey 
| hound, mum. 
Weekly. 
| - +o 


any good imported cigars. 


A SMOKER is not in favor of the annexation of 
| Cuba, because then we shouldn't be able to get 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1991. 


Blankets. 

Send a Postal Card 
for our Special Fall Price 
List. We guarantee our 
prices as low or lower than 
the same quality of Goods 
can be bought elsewhere, 


and in addition we offer to 
deliver Blankets 


FREE 


of express charges at any 
express office in New Eng- 
land. 


R. H. STEARNS & C0. 


BOSTON. 


FASHION, 


That much sought after appearance in 
women, is not so very difficult to acquire. 








First, a good dressmaker—and how 
much a good dressmaker can do sometimes 
with a poor figure. 


She will tell you that to guarantee a 
perfect fit—a fit ’— the 
garment must be made over the best cor- 
sets that can be had; i. e., Royal Worces- 
ter Corsets. 


** fashionable 


The real comfort and pleasure to be had 
in wearing corsets are realized when you 





bets at $1.25 per yard. We need 
not enlarge upon this—it speaks 
for itself. The best Brussels 
carpets made in this country 
are those which bear the Lowell 
mark. They are standard. 

As for the price—well, the fact 
is, as you may have heard, that 
we are shortly to move into our 
new store at No. 658 Washing- 
ton Street, now nearly comple- 
ted. We propose to open its 
doors upon, as nearly as possible, 
anew stock of goods. Before 
we leave our present quarters we 
shall sell out the whole of our 
present supply. There will be 
other bargains announced short- 
ly. At present we only call 
attention to our Lowell Brussels 


WCC Cody 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WORCESTER CORSET 6O,, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Leading Merchants Sell Them. 


Dress Goods 


Our business in Dress 
Fabrics of all kinds has 
grown so fast in the last 
five years that we are 
now recognized as the 
leading house in New 
England in certain lines 





-| Carpets at $1.25 per yard. 
‘| Our assortment of patterns is 
complete. 








No matter how much you feeds a JOHN - PR AY 
| greyhound he allers stays narrer.”"-—New York | ‘ j 
SONS & C0 T 


560 Washington Street. 


of Novelties. 

We shall gladly send 
samples FREE to any 
lady reader of “The Com- 
panion.” 


Mourning Goods a Specialty 
R. H. STEARNS & 00, 


| BOSTON. 
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For the Companion. 


INTERLOPERS. 
In Eight Chapters. — Chapter VII. 
Hard-earned Gold. 


ALL the evening 
after the visit to Mrs. 
Beech’sand Dorothy’s 
sudden resolution 
about earning the 
money for the hos- 
pital, Dorothy was so 
much preoccupied that 
she was scarcely con- 
scious what was going 
on about her. 

At last even her 





mother gave up try- 
ing to engage her in 
conversation, and re- 
luctantly left her to 
her own devices, 
thinking regretfully 
that it was very sad 
that Dorothy had de- 
veloped a disposition 
to sulk. 

She could only attribute her silence to the effect 
of the morning’s misfortune and her own remon- 
strance against it, which she supposed the girl 
was resenting. That she could be planning to 
obtain money for the hospital did not enter her 
mother’s mind. She had no other thought than 
that Dorothy would help Helen with the altar- 
cloth. 

Next morning Dorothy’s dressing seemed to 
demand more care and attention than she usually 
gave to it; and when she finally stood before her 
mirror, quite ready, she presented a very different 
appearance from her usual every-day gingham- 
and-cambric one. 

Upon her feet, which were encased in black 
silk stockings clocked heavily up the sides with 
red, were a pair of high-heeled Spanish slippers. 
Her frock was of red cashmere, and the skirt but 
touched her ankles, while the bodice she wore 
was of black velvet laced across the bosom with 
gold cord. Upon her head she set a coquettish 
little cap, and in her hand she carried her banjo. 

A fantastic little figure she was in her fancy 
costume, and any one who saw her might well 
have wondered what madcap performance was 
on foot so early in the morning. 

But no one did see her. She threw a long 
cloak over her shoulders and crept  stealthily 
downstairs and out of the silent house before 
even the maids were stirring, munching a bit of 
bread, and smacking her lips over a long draught 
of milk from her bowl. 





It was a lovely morning. Dorothy exulted in 


the bright sunlight, the clear air and the glancing 
river, and more than all in her own foolish 
project. 

By and by the Mollie Elwell arrived. It was 
too early for more than one or two stray passen- 
gers to board her, and so it was not long before 
Dorothy heard the shouts of the men preparing 
to cast off the ropes and draw back the gang- 
plank. 

It was only then that she darted from her place 
of concealment and hurried breathlessly aboard. 

When tie captain, who was a burly, good- 


natured man, saw before him the little figure in | 


sad long, dark cloak, he fancied he had to deal 
With some superior sort of beggar-girl, and pre- 
pared himself to listen to her woes witha patient 
charity. 

He w 


as nota little surprised when the young 
mendic 


icant pleaded for nothing more than his 
Permission to dance and play her banjo upon the 
Upper deck of the Mollie Elwell. 

“You see, sir,” said Dorothy, breathlesly, ‘I 
Want to earn money for a hospital, and I can’t do 
anything but play the banjo and dance; and if 
you'd only 
—— me pennies, and it would be so nice! 
_ ease et me, sir. I won’t be a nuisance, truly I 

on t. See! I'll show you what I mean.” 
oe off her cloak, she stood before him in 
lle aig attire, and holding her banjo in 
a to twang upon it the accompanying 

rds of an old plantation-song. 

Then she stepped back upon the bare bit of 





let me do it on your boat, people | 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, 
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deck outside the door, and danced a measure of a 
wild fandango. But in an instant she stopped— 
almost before the captain realized that she had 
well begun—and said : 

“That's all, sir. It won’t be any harm, will it ?”’ 

‘Well, I guess we’ll have to see that you aint 
disturbed,’’ said the captain. ‘Step right along 
with me, miss,’’ he said, and led the way down | 
the narrow stairs to the broad middle deck, | 
where the awnings were flapping gaily in the 


awnings. 


At noon she took a little rest, and managing to | 


On the deck the sun blazed down on the white 
Babies wailed; children quarrelled. | 
Mothers made fretful complaint, and fathers 
railed against everything in general and excur- 


sions in particular. Dorothy got very little in 


brisk breeze and the camp-chairs were piled up| her cap now, for the boat had made its last | 


in huge stacks, awaiting the coming of more 
passengers. 

Few people were on board now, but at every 
landing many were sure to come, until at last the 
decks would be crowded with excursionists, all 
jostling and pushing in order to secure the best 
chairs, the shadiest places and the most room. 

“It won’t be long,’’ explained the captain, 
‘sbefore the rush sets in. Now here’s where 
you'd better do your dancing; and if you aint 
treated right, just let me know.”’ 


landing on the up-tmp, and was about to turn 
upon its homeward course. There were no new 
passengers to be amused by the novelty of her 
dancing, and the old ones were too tired, warm 
and impatient to care about it longer. 

But she never gave up; and after a time the 
breeze grew cooler and more refreshing. Then 
the spirits of the pleasure-seekers returned, and 
the pennies and nickels accumulated in her cap. 

As it grew later in the afternoon the children 
who were fretful before from the heat grew fret- 
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Dorothy makes a Collection for the Hospital. 


With this the captain left her to go below and 
| issue an order that she should not be molested. 

Presently the boat stopped at a thriving town, 
where twenty-five or thirty people came on board, 
gathering at one side of the deck. 

Now was Dorothy’s opportunity. She trembled 
violently as she stepped out upon the open space 
which the captain had pointed out to her; but 
the sound of her banjo seemed to reassure her. 
She danced and sang her best, and when with 
pale face she passed her cap around afterward, 
coppers, five-cent pieces, and even dimes were 
dropped into it. 

More people arrived, and Dorothy danced 
again and again. No one insulted her; but it 
was not an easy task at best. After a time it 
| grew stiflingly warm, and Dorothy’s hair clung 
in wet, loose curls about her temples. Her 
cheeks were flushed with the exertion of dancing, 
and her feet burned from their contact with the 
hot deck. 

By and by people came who began to make 
rude remarks about her. She pretended not to 
hear, but they cut her just the same. She heard 
one pretty girl say to her companion: 

“She dances well, of course, but she must be a 
bold, forward thing to be willing to do it before 
| people, like this. But then, I suppose such girls 
| have no modesty, anyway.” 
| Dorothy had very hard work to restrain her 
| tears, but she kept resolutely on. Her pocket, 
| into which she dropped the money she collected, 
| grew quite heavy, and its load chinked merrily 
| when she danced, encouraging her by its sound. 





ful now from sleepiness, and Dorothy could not | 
help feeling sorry for the wretched little bodies | 
who were slapped and scolded and scared into | 
waking. | 

From the depth of her heart Dorothy pitied the | 
children, and played her liveliest tunes and | 
danced her most difficult measures to entertain | 
them and keep them awake. But it was so hard | 
to make her feet go now! They felt like lumps 
of lead, and her head was throbbing painfully. | 

At five o’clock the boat stopped at a wharf not 
a great distance from her own landing-place. As 
it neared the wooden pier she saw that it was | 
crowded with people. A deck hand said there | 
had been a sale of fine horses in the place. 

“Regular thoroughbreds,’ said he; ‘real | 
blooded animals, owned by the swells round 
about. There’s a lot of them nobs comin’ on | 
board.”’ 

Many of the excursionists crowded to the side | 
of the deck to get a glimpse of the new passen- | 
gers. But Dorothy did not venture from her 
place, and when the boat started again com- 
menced her dancing with a grateful sense that it 
was the last time. 

In a moment several gentlemen appeared before 
Dorothy’s tired eyes, watching her as she danced, 
and making low-voiced comments upon her man- 
ner and appearance. 

She was so weary that she could scarcely see 
the boards upon which she trod; but suddenly 
she felt her knees grow weak beneath her, her 
brain swim and the fingers fall upon her banjo 





stiff and lifeless. She was looking straight into 


Single Copies, Five Cents. 


Colonel Everest’s eyes. He was standing by the 


slip away to the restaurant-counter, bought a door-way. His face was pale, but he showed no 
thick, coarse sandwich, and ate it in the darkest | other sign of unusual feeling. 

corner of the cabin, where she crouched in order | 
to be out of sight of the gaping crowd. 


He simply looked at her fairly—and did not 
acknowledge her. 

For an instant she felt as if some one had dealt 
her a stunning blow; then, with a mighty effort, 
she recovered herself, and with a tightening at 
her heart and a mad throbbing in her throat 
went on with her dance. 

‘“‘He is ashamed of me! He won’t let them 
know,” she thought. ‘‘Perhaps he will send me 
away after this—because he is soashamed. But 
if he doesn’t want them to know, I will act as if 
I were not his—his—but I must not stop. I must 
go on, for it is for the sick ones—the ones like 
Helen who may not—may not—get—well.”’ 

She saw, as she danced, some one step up to 
her father and seem toask hima question. He 
nodded his head in assent at first, and then, to 
some later inquiry, shook it in’ denial, and the 
gentleman turned away. It was Mr. Beech. 

How long Dorothy danced 
she did not know, but at 
last she ceased. Then came 
the hardest part of ail; the 
going about with her out- 
held cap in dumb petition 
for contributions. 

Silver, paper money, and 
even a gold- piece was 
dropped into the cap. 

As she passed among the 
gentlemen she wondered in 
a dull way if she should 
fall at her step-father's feet, 
or if it could really be 
that she would be able to 
stand before him and live 
through his cold, silent 
renunciation of her — his 
treating her as if she were 
a poor beggar whom he 
would cast money to, but 
naught else. 

She made her way to 
him and held out her cap. 
He dropped a gold coin into 
it, and then looked directly 
down at her, his eyes stern 
and angry as she had never 
seen them before,—as she 
had not known they could 
be,—his face set and severe. 

She looked up at him 
with her flushed face pa- 
thetic in its weariness, her 
eyes large and dark with 
trouble and pain, and a 
grievous droop in her 
mouth that was pitiable to 
see. 

Her expression was full 
of pleading and dumb entreaty ; but as their eyes 
met she found no answering softness in her 
father’s face. With a stifled sob and a quivering 
of her lip she turned aside and went forward on 
her way until she had made a complete circuit of 
the deck. 

Then she was about to pass into the cabin, but 
was recalled and made to dance again—dance 
again before her father, who would not recognize 
her; dance again when she had thought she must 
die before! 

But she went bravely through it, and it was 
only when the boat blew its shrill whistle 
announcing its arrival at the pier, that, flinging a 
graceful little nod to her enthusiastic audience, 
she suddenly disappeared through the cabin-door 
and was seen no more. 

As the gentlemen sauntered ashore Dorothy 
went to the pilot-room to thank the captain. 

“You look clean beat out,’’ said the good- 
hearted man, gazing dgwn at her sympathet- 
ically. 

Dorothy’s chin quivered, but she only shook 
her head; she could not speak. She shrouded 
herself in her long cloak, and holding out a small, 
unsteady hand, bade him a silent good-by. Then 
she left the boat and toiled up the hill and along 
the endless way that lay between her and her 
home. 

It was late when she reached her step-father’s 
house. Stealing noiselessly in through the rear 
door, she found refuge in her own room at last. 
Almost too weary even to think, she sank down 
upon her bed and lay there for some time as 
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though she were dead. In her heart she wished 
she were dead. She was overpowered by the 
sense of her humiliation. She had been slighted, 
scorned, despised, and what she had meant for | 
good had turned to be only ill. | 

What did her father mean by treating her so? | 
Did he not understand, or was it a crime she had | 
committed, and she too wicked to be able to| 
recognize it? Had she grown so bad that she did | 
not know right from wrong ? 

No, it couldn’t be that. He must have under- 
stood the reason of it all, but he wanted to disown 
her and— There was a throbbing, beating pain in 
her head, and a dull ache in her quivering limbs. ] 

The door opened and some one entered. Doro- | 
thy did not even turn her head. She felt a hand | 
upon her shoulder, and then the voice of her 
mother fell on her ear. 

‘‘Dorothy,’’ she said, ‘Christine told me she 
had seen you come in. One of the men saw you | 
go aboard the Mollie Elwell this morning, so we 
knew, at least, where you were. But we did not 
know what you were doing until—until your | 
father was forced to witness your disgrace and— 
and—his own. But I will not say any more to| 
you now. You must be worn out and in need of | 
rest.” | 

Dorothy felt the hand withdrawn from her | 
shoulder, and knew that her mother was about to 
leave her. She leaped to her feet. 

“OQ mamma, mamma,” she wailed, “say it all 
tome now! I don’t know what you mean, but 
say it—say it! Only don’t leave me as if you 
didn’t care. I am not too tired to listen. I—I —”’ 

Here her strength forsook her, and she sank 
back upon the bed and sobbed. Her mother 
returned to her side, but only to look down at 
the prostrate, writhing form, not to touch it with 
her soothing, tender hand. 

‘<I am sorry to see you like this, Dorothy,”’ she 
said. ‘But after all, it is Only what you have 
brought upon yourself. I cannot feel that your 
punishment is more severe than you merit, for 
you have been more self-willed and obstinate 
than I supposed it was possible for you to be. 
To disgrace yourself—to humiliate us all for the 
sake of your paltry pride; for I will not believe 

it is hate of Helen that makes you refuse to wear 
the dress.” 

Dorothy leaped up, looking at her mother with 
wild, dilated eyes. ‘Dress!’ she cried; “what 
do you mean? What—why —”’ 

Then she stopped, as if she were slowly gain- 
ing some faint idea of her mother’s meaning, but 
could not, would not comprehend it yet. 

“Why, the dress Helen sent you from Paris, 
and that you said you would not wear to the 
Tournament. You cannot deceive me, Dorothy! 


| gone; but when Miss Julie read me his letter 





I cannot help knowing what you are going to do} 
with the money you all but begged to-day. Your | *ginnin’ fer ter fail you, Brudder Gab’el.” 


father said you actually went 
about collecting money in your 
cap—money from strangers in 
such a way! O Dorothy, how 
could you humiliate us so, and 
degrade yourself, and all to get 
money to buy a—dress ?”" 

The tone of her mother’s 
voice as she said these words 
cut Dorothy like a two-edged 
sword. 

For a second she was per- 
fectly silent. Her sobbing had 
ceased; and then she said, in 
quite an altered voice, harsh 
with excitement: 

“And you think I did it for 
a—<dress ?”’ 

Mrs. Everest waited a little 
before replying. 

“There is nothing else left 
for me to think, Dorothy. I 
would like not to believe it, 
but I must not try to blind 
myself because I would wish 
to think you less worthy of 
blame. You have changed so, 
lately, and—I cannot—under- 
stand you, child. I cannot un- 
derstand you!’’ Her voice was 
unsteady with tears. 

For answer Dorothy rose 
slowly to her feet, and stood 
before her mother with no color 
in her face except the dark 
shadows encircling her eyes. When she spoke 
it was in a strange, hollow voice, and her words 
were as cold and clear as though they had been 
breathed from a frozen heart. 

‘“No,”’ she said, slowly, ‘you don’t understand 
me—you never will, now. I did not think—but 
it is all no matter. I am tired—I—I—will you 
go away, please, and let me rest ?”’ 

In a moment she was®lone. 

Her mother had taken Dorothy at her word— 
had gone away from her without a kiss, without 
a caress; had gone away from her as she had 
never gone away before in all her life, and left 
her to—rest! 

She cast herself upon the floor in a passion of 
grief and despair. 

“O God,” she wailed, “I want to die! I want 
to die! I can’t be good. Nobody understands 
me—when I’m good. They all think—but only 
let me die and I won’t care! It is too hard—too 
hard! And I am so tired and so sick, and no 
one—no one—cares.”” 


Then with a sudden burst of anger she vowed 


that, let them think what they would, she would 
never tell them the truth. 


JuLie M. LIpPpMANN. 
(To be continued.) 


| *You’ll spen’ de mos’ ob yo’ time in bed, tryin’ ter 


THE STORM. 


Its roar speaks more than a language spoken ; 
Wordless and wonderful, cry on = - 

The sob of an earth that is vexed and broken, 
The answering sob of a broken sky. 


—Barry Paine. 


| 
| 


SS 
For the Companion. 


UNCLE GABRIEL. 


Uncle Gabriel was going on a journey—not a 
very long one, to be sure, but none the less import- 
ant in his eyes. It was a fact which he seemed 
anxious to impress upon the minds of two of his 
neighbors who had come down to his little cabin | 
to see him off. 

“Yes, I’se bin plannin’ dis trip for a right smart 
spell,” he said, as he brushed his rusty old beaver 
hat for the twentieth time, “dough I cyan’t say dat 
my min’ wuz fully made up on de subjec’ till I got 
Jim’s letter las’ night. 

“Yer see, I’se bin kinder hol’in’ back in de hopes 
dat he’d come to see me befo’ de summah was 


sayin’ dat he’s done got mah’ed, an’ dat he cyan’t 
fin’ de time ter pay me a visit, says I ter myse’f: 
‘Ef Jim cyan’t come ter see his ole daddy, den hit 
stan’s ter reason dat his ole daddy mus’ go ter see 
him ;’ an’ my min’ wuz made up dat berry instan’. 


dat boy; an’ I jes’ aint gwine ter wait a day 
longer. ’Sides, I wanter see what so’t ob ’oman 
he’s got hisse’f mah’ed to. Yer aint blamin’ me 


|} had disappeared 
‘“‘Hit’s been two yeahs an’ mo’ sence I done seed | in a bend in the 


“Much obleeged, Sistah Greene. I’ll take dem | and his wife—a tall, gaunt woman—sat sulking in 


pippins ter Jim. Seben apples, two pomgrannies, 
my ole cap, an’ a box ob fish-hooks. I b’lieve | 
dat’s all.” 

“Fer de lan’s sake, man, whut you gwine do wid 
a whole box ob fish-hooks?” inquired Brutus, who | 
was seated astride the rail-fence chewing a straw. | 
git de soreness en stiffness out’n dem ole bones ob 
yoze.” 

Uncle Gabriel rose from the door-step, and 
laughed loud and long. 

“I knows whut’s de mattah wid you, Brutus,” he | 
said, in a patronizing tone, when he was done | 
laughing. ‘You’se jes’ jealous ob me! You hates 
ter see me lookin’ younger an’ spryer dan you, en 
dat’s de truf. Well,” he said, picking up his 
satchel and throwing it over his shoulder, “dat 
sun’s gittin’ purty high, an’ hit’s time I was settin’ 
off on my junney.” 

Picking up his walking-stick with a proud and 
self-conscious air, he started down the road. | 

“Far’ well, Sistah 
Greene. I’se much 
obleeged fer yo’ 
sistance dis ere 
mawnin. Good- 
day, Brutus. I 
hopes ter fin’ you 
bofe in yo’ ushal 
good helf when I 
retu’ns.” 

“Dat ole man 
aint got no mo’ 
min’ dan a baby!” 
muttered Sister 
Greene, when he 





road. “Well, I 
hopes he’ll git dar 
all right, an’ dat 





fur dat, is you, Sistah Greene?” 


triflin’ Jim ’ll be 


He turned to a lank, solemn-faced woman, who glad fer ter see 
was trying to crowd a couple of ruddy-cheeked | him; but I doubts hit. Dat boy allus did neglec’ | Aint you gwine ter make me ’quainted wid yo’ 


apples into an already well-filied satchel. 
“Co’se I aint blamin’ you fer wantin’ ter see 


| his ole daddy.” 


The morning was bright and beautiful. . In the | 


Jim’s wife; but you jes’ wait till Jim sen’s fer| brown stubble fields grew clumps of flaming 


you, or axes youter come. Dat’s my ’vice. You’se 
too ole ter be gwine on a junney all by yo’se’f. 


dem fo’teen miles. You’ll gin clean out ’fo’ you 
gits half-way dar.” 

Doan’ you fool yo’se’f, Sistah Greene! I knows | 
whut I’se able ter do. Whut’s fo’teen miles? An’ 
I knows dat road like a book. I aint gwine ter git 
los’, if dat’s whut you’se afeared ob; an’ I’se jes’ 
ez spry ez you en Brutus, dar, ef I is a hundred 
yeahs ole.” 

“Now, jes’ lis’n ter dat man!” exclaimed Sister 
Greene, with an impatient toss of her turbaned 
head. “What make you say you’se a hundred 
yeahs ole? Haint Miss Julie done tole you ober en 
ober agin dat you aint mo’n sebenty-nine? An’ 
wasn’t me an’ you fellow-servants befo’ an’ 
endurin’ de wah, an’ doan’ J know ’bout how ole 
you is? Co’se I does! Yo’ mem’ry is sho’ly 





“My mem’ry’s jes’ ez good ez yoze,” retorted 
the old man, as he brushed ar imaginary speck gf 
dirt from his white waistcoat, and settled his hat 
more firmly on his head. “Miss Julie doan’ pre- 
zac’ly know my age, ef she was my young mistress. 
But J keeps count, an’ I knows I’se a hundred 
yeahs ole. I knows hit, I say, an’ I doan’ want 
you ter be ’sputin’ my word.” 

“I aint gwine ter ’spute yo’ word,” said Sister 
Greene. “Ef you wants ter b’lieve you’se a 
hundred yeahs ole, w’y, den b’lieve hit. Whut’s 
bodderin’ my min’ at de presen’ time is how you 
spec’ ter tote dis heah big satchel. Whut in de 
name ob goodness is you got in heah, anyhow, fer 
ter make hit so heaby?” 

“Lemme see whut all I has got in dar.” 

Uncle Gabriel sat down on the door-step to 
think. 

“Two clean shirts,” said he; “free pa’r ob socks; 
two hankerchers; my pipe an’ ’baccy ; some goober 
peas—dem’s fer Jim’s wife; a pone ob co’n light 
| bread—dat’s fer me ter eat on de way; five 
apples —” 

“Seben!” corrected Sister Greene. “I jes dis 
minute squeezed in two pippins.” 





sumach; the meadows and roadsides were gay with 





front ofthe fire. A lean, hungry-looking cat prowled 
about among the unwashed dishes on the supper 
table, and sundry pots and pans were scattere:| 
about here and there on the floor. 

It was evident from the appearance of Jim and 
his wife that there had been a quarrel. Uncle 
Gabriel stopped irresolutely on the threshold, and 
gave a little preliminary cough. 

“In de name ob goodness, is dat you, pap?” 
exclaimed Jim, looking up. 

His black face wore anything but a pleased 
expression, as he looked at the bent, dust-begrimed 
figure in the door-way. 

“Yes, hit’s me, honey! Tuk you by s’prise, 
didn’t 1? Well, dat’s whut I done sot out ter do!” 

There was a little tremor in Uncle Gabriel's 
voice, and he glanced somewhat apprehensively at 
his daughter-in-law, who was looking at him with 
a dull, ugly stare. Jim laid down his gun ani 
gave his father a rather feeble hand-shake. 

“Whut in de wurl put hit inter yo’ head ter 
come down heah?” 
he asked, his face 
still angry and 
scowling. “You 
sholy didn’t walk 
all de way?” 

“Ebery step ob de 
way, chile. When 
I got yo’ letter 
sayin’ you wuz 
mah’ed, and dat 
youcouldn’t fin’ de 
time ter pay me a 
visit, my min’ was 
made up den an’ 
dar. Sez I ter my- 
se’f:‘EfJimeyan’t 
fin’ de time ter 
come see me, den 
I’se gwine ter see 
Jim.’ Sol packed 
up, an’ heah I is. 


wife, honey?” 
Jim hitched his chair nearer the door, and broke 
into a laugh that was not pleasant to hear. 
“M’lissy’s in one ob her poutin’ spells,” he said. 


P | . : 
goldenrod, and here and there in the reddening | “’Taint no use ter speak ter her when she’s in dat 
W’y, man, you haint got de strength ter tromp| woods were patches of sombre green, where 


some stately pine or drooping cypress waved its 

luxuriant foliage. 

Uncle Gabriel’s dim eyes grew bright and his 
step more brisk when, after walking a mile or 
more along the broad, dusty road, he turned into a 
narrow footpath fringed with willows. 

| Beyond were steep hills to be climbed, and 
| dank, lonesome hollows to be crossed; but here 
the way was so smooth and pleasant that his eyes 
no longer ached from the heat and dust, and his 
heavy satchel ceased to be a burden. 

The seeded plumes of the tall sweet-fern sent 
out a spicy fragrance under his heavy tread; a 
few birds chattered noisily in the trees, and the 
faint, musical murmur of hidden brooks pulsed 
through the quiet woods. 

Once a rabbit ran across the path. Flinging 
down his satchel, Uncle Gabriel 
chased the creature some dis- 
tance into the woods. 

This pastime proved some- 
what dangerous, for the tall, 
tangled grasses were full of 
matted vines that reached out 
long tendrils as snares for his 
unwary feet. After much pant- 
ing and scrambling, he returned 
to the path and proceeded more 
leisurely on his way. 

Presently the road grew steep 
and rough; and by the time he 
had climbed the first hill he 
was forced to sit down and rest 
a while. 

“I’se got de whole day befo’ 
me, an’ dar aint no use in 
breakin’ my neck ter git dar,” 
he mused, as he leaned against 
a tree, and mopped his face. 

**Les’ see, dar’s free mo’ hills 
ter clim’ ’fo’ I gits inter de big 
road agin; den I’se got ter go 
fru de aige ob de bottom fer 
fo’ miles, den up two mo’ hills, 
en fru two mo’ hollers, an’ den 
I’se at Jim’s. Won’t dat boy be 
tickled mos’ ter def, dough, 
when he sees me! Spec’ he’ll 
wanter keep me dar de whole 
wintah. Well, he’s de onliest 
chile I’se got, en ef he wants 
me, w’y den he kin hab me.” 

He sighed a little when pres- 
ently he got up, and started on 
his way, for he was beginning 
to feel stiff and sore, and there 





was a strange, giddy feeling in | 


his head. .“I wish I hadn’t wasted my bref runnin’ 
atter dat rabbit!” he muttered. ‘Well, I’se ober 
ha’f-way dar an’ I haint gin out yit, like Sistah 
Greene proph’sied.” 

At noon he stopped under a shady tree, and ate 
his loaf of light bread, washing it down with a 
long draught from a cool spring that bubbled up 
close by. 

When he had finished he felt a strong inclination 
to take his usual after-dinner nap, and in fact was 
just dropping off into a pleasant doze, when a stray 
pig came up and began to investigate the contents 
of the open satchel. 

This little episode, which resulted in the loss of 
the two pippins, had the effect of arousing Uncle 
Gabriel’s wrath to such a degree that all thought 
of sleep was abandoned, and he set off in a brisk 
trot, with the resolution not to loiter again by the 
way. 

The early twilight was falling, when, tired, dusty 
and aching in every limb, he came in sight of Jim’s 
| cabin. The door stood wide open, and in the light 
| that streamed through it, he could see the whole 
interior of the little room. 





Jim was standing by the window cleaning a gun, 


away. When she gits ober de sulks she’ll talk 
quick enuff. Den I spec’ you’ll wish she’d kep’ 
still! M/’lissy’s got an orful tongue when she gits 


| started.” 


M’lissy tossed her head and threw him a con- 
temptuous glance, but said nothing. 

“Aint you glad ter see me, Jim?” Uncle Gabriel 
asked. There was a look of piteous entreaty in 
his dim old eyes. 

“Co’se I’se glad ter see you, pap; but de truf is, 
| we aint fixed ter hab you heah, an’ dar aint no use 
| in sayin’ we is. I ’lowed ter sen’ fur you in de 
spring.” 

“De spring is fur off, an’—an’ hit’s lonesome up 
in dat cabin, Jim!” 

“Well, long as you’se heah, I s’pose we’ll hab ter 
| fin’ a place fur you. Heah, drink dis coffee an’ 

eat a piece ob dis hoe-cake. I clean furgot ter ax 
youef you wuz hongry.” 
| “lI aint hongry a bit,” said Uncle Gabriel, witha 
| weak little smile. ‘I’se jes’ tired an’ gin out, f'um 
| climbin’ dem steep hills.” ; 

“Den you’d bettah go ter bed. You'll hab ter 
sleep on a pallet in de shed-room, kase dar aint no 
udder place ter put you.” 

Picking up the candle, Jim led the way to a 
closet-like room at the back of the cabin. Uncle 
Gabriel followed him with a dazed expression on 
his face. His head ached with a dull, strange pain, 
his hands were hot and feverish. 

“Now, de bes’ t’ing you kin do is ter go straight 
ter sleep,” remarked Jim, as he spread the pallet. 
“You look clean gin out, en ef you was ter git 
down sick heah, I doan’ know whut in de name ob 
sense we’d do wid you, kase I’se got no time ter 
nuss nobody, an’ M’lissy haint got de leas’ bit ob 
patience wid sick folks, mo’ ’speshly when dey’s 
as ole an’ childish as you. 

“I spec’ de bes’ t’ing I kin do in de mawnin’ is 
ter hitch up de mule in de wagin en take you back 
home, fur hit’s my belief dat you’se eeder gwine 
ter be sick or you’se losin’ yo’ min’. You do look 
mighty quar ’bout de eyes.” 

Shaking his head solemnly, Jim took up the 
candle and went away. 

For a long time Uncle Gabriel lay quite still, 
gazing with wide-open eyes at a ray of moonlight 
that came through a chink in the wall. Then he 
suddenly sat up, and, pressing his hot, trembling 
hands to his head, tried to think. 

There was a loud, buzzing noise in his ears, and 
he felt weak and sick and giddy. What was it 
Jim said when he went away with the candle? 
Was he losing his mind? 

What was it which Sister Greene had said to 
him about losing his memory? And would his 
| ungrateful son and his hard-hearted wife send him 
to the asylum? 

His heart gave a great throb of fear at the 
thought. Springing up, he hastily drew on his 
clothes, and opening the door, slipped noiselessly 
out into the yard. 

He must go back to hiscabin. In the morning he 
| might be too sick to go, and Jim and M’lissy 
wouldn’t like that. Why should he wait, when the 
night was so cool and sweet, and he knew the way 
so well? 

How sweet it would be to lie down on his clean, 
white bed, and sleep! Would it be morning, he 
wondered, before he got home? 

When he reached the edge of the thick woods 
the moonlight had faded; dark, threatening clouds 
were hurrying up from the west, and a low, dismal 
wind was sighing fitfully among the trees. . 

How solemn and lonesome it was «down here 
under the drooping cypress boughs! ads 
| By and by he heard the soft patter of rain 1m the 

leaves overhead, and the shadows around we 
joe blacker. A sudden sense of his helpless 
| ness—a feeling that he was lost—dawned on his 
| clouded brain, and caused his heart to beat wildly 
with fear. 
Crouching down in the wet weeds, he fo 
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trembling hands and tried to pray; but he could 
think of nothing except a verse Miss Julia had 
taught him, and this he repeated softly . 
“Den up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ meadows, 
T’ro’ de col’ night rain an’ win’, 
An’ up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ rain-paf, 
Waar de sleet fa’ piercin’ thin, 


After that he felt strangely comforted, and, get- 
ting up, he plodded patiently on, the cold rain 
beating against his face, his bent, tottering figure 
the only moving object in the murky night. 

In the morning Sister Greene and Brutus found 
him lying on the bed in his little cabin; and so 
quiet and composed was his face that at first they 
thought him only sleeping. But when they had 
touched it and found it icy cold, they knew he 
had journeyed to that world where there is no 
unkindness. ADELAIDE D. ROLLSTON. 
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COMPENSATION. 


Each tear we have shed is the seed of a smile ; 
Our griefs may rejoicings be after a while ; 

The doubts turn to sureties, the discords to tune, 

And the cold dawn called “Life” into heavenly noon. 


—Susan Coolidge. 
——__+@—___ 


For the Companion. 


DRIVING TOTE-TEAM. 


My uncle, with whom I lived when I was a boy, 
had a large family of his own. He was one of the 
first settlers in Western Wisconsin, and besides 
carrying on a large farm on the banks of one 
of the principal lumbering streams, he took 
a large logging crew into the woods every 
winter. 

The logging-camp was sixty miles up the 
river, and all the supplies for the men and 
the teams were hauled from home. 

The team which did this hauling — the 
“tote-team,” as it was called—made one trip 
each week from the time the men went into 
the woods in the fall until they came out in 
the spring. 

The winter I was fourteen, my cousin Ted 
fifteen and his brother George thirteen, men 
were very scarce; and although we were 
rather young for such work, my uncle 
thought it safe to allow two of us to take 
charge of the tote-team. 

I was always one of the two who went with 
the team, and Ted and George took “turn 
about,” one going with me every other trip, 
while the other staid at home to do the 
chores. 

We were tough, hardy boys, well used to 
handling horses; and although “toting” was 
anything but play, we enjoyed it greatly. 

We thought it made men of us to do men’s 
work. 

We had a great deal of sport, but some of 
the incidents of these toting trips were far 
from funny. 

At one place the road ran through a large 
swamp or cranberry-marsh, upon the edge 
of which, along the banks of a small river, a 
band of Winnebago Indians encamped every 
winter. In this place game abounded, in- 
cluding fur-bearing animals which the Indians 
trapped. The site afforded them, besides, good 
opportunities to “swap”? with the numerous tote- 
teams which travelled the road. 

We sometimes bartered with the Indians such 
articles as flour, sugar, coffee, bacon and tobacco 
for buckskin moccasins and axe-helves. Nearly 
all the men at the logging-camps wore moccasins, 
and of course there was need of many axe-helves. 

Many of these Indians were industrious, and 
could make the best of axe-helves. They were 
sharp traders, too; but some of them had the 
reputation of stealing everything they could get 
their hands on. We were always careful to treat 
them well, and gave them full value for all that we 
traded for. 

There were so many of these Winnebagos—or 
“’Bagos,” as we called them—scattered about that 
region that the whites were slow to do anything 
that was likely to provoke their ill-will. 

We always arranged the front end of our sleigh 
before we reached the Indians’ camp so that we 
could trade with them as expeditiously as possible. 
We would give them a quart-cup full of coffee for 
& good axe-helve, and twice as much for a pair of 
moccasins. Of sugar we gave them twice the 
amount we did of coffee, and of flour five times. 

One time when we reached my uncle’s lumber- 
camp we found our load short a ham or two, or 
Several pieces of bacon, the loss of which we 
could account for only on the supposition that the 

Bagos had stolen the meat while crowding around 
the sleigh to do their trading. 

—— scolded us a little for allowing the 

‘ns to steal things “right from under our 
hoses,” as he put it. We made up our minds to 
keep a sharp lookout whenever we stopped at the 
camp again. 

toed trip the jingle of our sleigh-bells 

whole camp out to the road, and when 


“ — the Indians all crowded around as 
sual, 





aw a sharp, cold morning, and all had their 
ig blankets wrapped closely about them. 
nr aunt were soon busy dealing out “‘tobac,” | 
wun — “soog” to this one and that one, | 
+ a noticed a sudden opening and closing of 
~ . yoo of a tall young Indian who stood lean- 
; a against the back of the sleigh. 
Pt his eye on the fellow, he soon saw him | 
ae fs ay from the sleigh, turn his back to us 
— slowly toward the camp. 
othe quickly to the rear of the load 
Wieeac unt one of the largest hams, worth two 
a dollars, was missing. 
im thieving rascal!’ he shouted at the 
ag a ndian, “bring that ham back here, and 
quick about it!” 
The young ’Ba 
Without turning 





£0 simply quickened his pace, 
around or seeming to notice Ted’s 





shouts. I was desperately afraid of getting into 
trouble with so many of these strapping red men, 
but Ted was not. 


In fact, I never knew that boy to meet anything | supplies, fastening the chain of each securely to 


load we took four heavy double-spring otter traps | 


and set them around the rear end of our sleigh | more trouble; but it did not. 


My uncle was afraid this affair might cause us 
That was the last 


among the sacks of flour, bacon, hams and other | time the ’Bagos ever tried to steal anything from 


in the shape of man or beast that he was afraid of. | the sleigh-box, while over the top of everything 


He was large and very strong for his age, and 
almost as dark-skinned as an Indian. 
Before 1 knew what he was about, Ted sprang 





‘to the ground and chased the ’Bago as fast as he | 


could run. The young Indian ran toward his 
wigwam, which stood with the rest of the village, 
about two hundred yards back from the road. 
But Ted overtook him in little more than half the 
distance. 

When the Indian saw that his pursuer was about 
to spring upon him, he turned around and faced 
Ted. 

The Indian had a great advantage in size and 
strength, but he was heavily handicapped for a 
struggle by the necessity of keeping his blanket 
folded tightly about him in order to conceal the 
stolen ham. This kept both of his hands occupied, 
and all he could do in defence was to kick out 
vigorously with his moccasined feet. 

He proved no mean antagonist as it was, for he 
was quick as a flash, and his legs were long and 
sturdy. 

I expected to see the other ’Bagos run to the 
support of their comrade, but they seemed to 
think the young brave would have little trouble in 
handling the white boy, and laughed heartily as he 
wheeled first one way, then another, keeping 
his pursuer at a distance by his furious kicks. 

Ted dodged his heels, and watching for an open- 
ing, suddenly leaped straight at the rascal, and 
caught him by the throat with both hands. 

Quick as thought the Indian let go of the blanket, 








we spread, as usual, a piece of limp canvas. 

George and I, on the trip we had just made, 
noticed that the young fellow who had tried “a 
steal the ham was not in the crowd which sur- | 
rounded our sled the week before. Neither was he 
to be seen when Ted and I stopped at the village 
this time. 

This was very much what we had expected. 

My customers kept me busy dishing out cups 
of sugar and coffee, and Ted was trying to cut a | 
plug of tobacco in two with his jackknife, for an 
Indian who wanted half a plug, when he slyly | 
nudged me and pointed up the road with his 
thumb. 

Without stopping my work I glanced in the direc- 
tion Ted indicated, and saw about half a black 
head peering out from behind a big pine, which 
stood within three feet of the sled track, and | 
about forty rods up the road. 

We traded as long as the Indians had anything 
to barter, and then straightened up the load, 
mounted our seat in front, and drove leisurely on, 
looking neither to the right nor the left. 

We had barely passed the big pine when we 
heard a swift movement behind us; and then, in 
an instant, we heard one of our traps close with 
a “click” and a kind of thumping noise. 

Knowing that we must have the thief in tow, 
Ted carelessly cracked his whip at the team, and 
away we went at a brisk trot. 


The road for several miles ahead ran along the | 
stream, and was so level and smooth that the | 


_— 


Towing a Bad Indian. 


ham and all, and seized Ted around the body. He 
had clung to the ham a little too long, however, for 
Ted had secured a hold which even the Indian’s 
superior strength could not shake off. 

Ted knew that he would be no match for the 
strapping fellow in an even-handed contest, and 
held to his throat with a grip of iron. 

The struggle was short and fierce. Ted managed 
to keep on his feet, and tightening his grasp on the 
Indian’s windpipe as he felt him begin to weaken, 
soon had the thief at his mercy. 

His long arms suddenly relaxed their hold 
around Ted’s waist, and dropped to his sides; his 
tongue hung out, and his eyes began to roll 
upward. 

Then, just as he was about to fall, Ted gave him 
a tremendous push, which sent him headlong into 
the deep snow, and, snatching up the ham, hurried 
back to the sled with it upon his shoulder. 

Now an Indian’s sense of right and justice is 
often as keen as that of his white brother, and he 
can appreciate a plucky act as well. Perhaps 
these Winnebagos would have been just as well 
pleased if the young man had been able to escape 
with the stolen ham; but as it was, they could not 
help admiring the white boy’s daring, and yelled 
with delight at the discomfiture of the young brave 
as he picked himself up out of the snow and 
skulked off to his wigwam. 

“White papoose heap brave!” they shouted, as 
Ted came back tothe sled. ‘‘Ketchum bad Injun 
stealum ham!” 

We thought that would put a stop to the stealing 
from our load; but my uncle told us to be on our 
guard, for the young brave whom Ted had so dis- 
graced in the eyes of his brothers would be sure 
to take revenge upon us in some way, if he could. 

On the next trip up we traded with the Winne- 
bagos as usual, and I was certain that nothing was 
stolen while we stopped at their village, for 1 had 
George keep strict watch of everything on the 
load while I did the trading. But when we un- 
loaded that night in camp, a fifty-pound sack of 
flour was missing. What had become of it was 
more than we could tell. 

I studied the matter over for several days, and 
came to the conclusion that some thieving ’Bago 
had been hidden behind a tree close to the road, 
just beyond the Indian village, and that after we 
had finished trading, and had seated ourselves on 
the front end of the load and started on, he had 
sprung out, snatched the sack of flour from the 
rear of our sleigh, and dodged back behind the 
tree until we were out of sight. 

I told Ted about it when we reached home. 


“I am perfectly sure that’s just the way it was | 


done,” said he; “but just let them try that game 
again! We’ll be ready for them next trip.” 

And so we were. It was George’s turn to stay 
at home; and after Ted and I had arranged our 


horses scarcely felt the load behind them; while 
we chatted and laughed as though nothing had 
happened, though of course we were really much 
excited, and felt an intense curiosity to look 
around. 

We could hear the regular pat, pat, pat, of the 
captive’s moccasined feet upon the well-packed 
snow as he kept pace with the team, but were 
careful not to turn our heads in his direction. 

We must have driven in this way nearly a mile 
when the fatigue and pain, together with the 
hopelessness of trying to get his hand out of the 
trap, made it impossible for the thief to control his 
rage longer. 

He uttered a yell that seemed almost to lift the 
caps from our heads, and when we turned around 
he shouted : 

“White boy stop ‘um horse! 
’um horse!” 

But Ted only cracked his whip and made the 
team go faster. Then the ’Bago’s black eyes 
sparkled with rage and fury, as he yelled at the 
top of his voice, at the same time making a leap as 
if to jump on the sled: 

“White boy no stop ’um horse, let Injun go, 
Injun killum white boy!” 

“Oh, you will; will you?” said Ted, as he 
grasped one of the newly purchased axe-helves 
and sprang to the rear of the load. 

“Drive faster, Ben,” he shouted to me, “and we 
will make him sing a different tune before he gets 
his hand out of that trap!” 

I touched up the team, while Ted stood ready to 
strike the man if he attempted to board the sleigh. 

I have heard it said that an Indian never sheds 
tears; but before we had gone half a mile 
farther, this young brave stopped his raving and 
threatening, and began to blubber like a little 
child. 

I suppose he thought we meant to take him clear 
to camp with us, but when Ted thought he had 
punished him enough he called to me to bring the 
team down to a slower pace. 

“Now,” said he, “you bad Injun, you stealum 
white man’s meat, stealum flour, stealum every- 


White boy stop 


thing. You go stealum any more from white 
man?” 
“No! No!” blubbered the Indian. ‘White man 





let Injun go, Injun stealum no more. Injun be 
white man’s friend. No killum; no stealum.” 

“All right,” said Ted; “then I’ll let you go.” 

The trap had caught the fellow around the wrist, 
and would not have hurt him much but for his 
| frantic efforts to escape, which bruised the flesh 
quite badly. Ted made him hold the trap on top 
of a sack of oats while he pressed down the heavy 
springs with his feet and released the ’Bago’s 
swollen hand. 

He started for home at a run the moment he was 
liberated. 


| us. 


MYRON B. GIBSON. 
i 
For the Companion. 


CHINESE MORALS. 


We think, and with good reason, that the moral 
system of the Christian nations is by far the best 
in the world, and yet I believe thoroughly that, 
hidden under the grotesque and often hideous 


| surface of every heathen religion, there lies a more 


or less sound moral system. 
men by their Maker. 
The practical difference between the heathen 


It is implanted in all 


|} and Christian man, as it appears to me,—and my 


life has been spent in nearly equal portions in a 
leading Christian land and in the largest, most 
polished and most intelligent of all heathen 
nations,—may be stated in few words. 

The kinship of humanity is very strong between 
them. They have the same moral sense, to nearly 
an equal extent the same knowledge of right and 
wrong. When a heathen does wrong, he knows 
it, at least in most cases, just as surely as the 
Christian knows it. The moral sense of the 
Christian is strengthened and kept in vigorous 
and healthy action by a Christian faith. The 
moral sense of a heathen is deadened and cor- 
rupted by false and oftentimes horrible supersti- 
tions, and his power to resist what he knows to be 
wrong is lessened. 

What is commonly called the Confucian religion 
in China is really only a code of morals, and as 

such is considered as final authority among 
that people. 

Confucius lived about five hundred years 
before Christ, and occupies much the same 
place in Chinese history as that held by 
Socrates in the history of Greece. A careful 
comparison of the two philosophers would 
result greatly to the advantage of the Chinese 
sage. 

Nowhere in his writings does Confucius 
claim to have originated the moral system 
laid down by him. On the contrary, he pro- 
fesses to have done no more than arrange 
and reduce to written form, principles and 
rules which were recognized and obeyed by 
wise men before him. 

While some persons find a recognition of 
a Supreme Being in his writings, the only 
positive forms of worship taught in them are 
that of Heaven and that of ancestors; and 
both these existed in China long before the 
day of Confucius. 

Since his death, the worship of Confucius 
himself has been added to the system. He 
is not worshipped as a Divine Being, but as 
a sage and as the patron saint of literature. 

The writings of Confucius deal mainly with 
the duties of man to his family, his fellow- 
men and his rulers; and in these matters 
they deal far more with outward forms than 
with unseen and underlying principles of 
action. Indeed, his whole system is one 
rather of politeness and formal ceremony 
than of correct conduct as the natural out- 
growth of right feelings in the heart. One 
often sees a Chinaman dressed externally in 

elegant satins and silks, whose undergarments are 
foul and ragged, and who has not taken a bath in 
several months. Such a man furnishes a fair 
illustration of Confucian morality. 

The ideal held up in all the writings of the 
Chinese sage, is that of the man who is self-con- 
tained and well-balanced, who runs to no extremes, 
and never forgets what is due to himself and his 
own dignity. Goodness is not recommended for 
its own sake, but because, on the whole, it is most 
politic, pays best, and is most becoming to the man 
himeelf. 

The principal defects in this code of morals, as 
it appears to foreign eyes, are the lack of any 
positive recognition of a Supreme Being or an 
after life, the selfishness which forms the core, the 
central thought, of the system, and the fact that in 
it all there is no place for woman. She is regarded 
only as a servant and a beast of burden. 

The most that can be said of any system of 
morals that ignores half the human race, and the 
half which trains the young, is that it is better 
than nothing. 

If one were to judge of the practical morality of 
the Chinese from the records of the police courts, 
he might class them higher than any other people 
in the world. There are fewer offences of that 


| class each day in Pekin, or any other city of a 


million inhabitants in China, than in any city of a 
hundred thousand people in the United States. 
This may seem a sweeping statement, but it is 
believed that the facts will fully justify it. 

But there are certain reasons for this which have 
nothing to do with morality. In the first place, 
the vice of drink, which probably lies at the 
root of three-fourths of our criminal cases, is 
practically unknown in China. A worse evil, the 
opium habit, takes its place; but this drug stupefies 
its victims, and does not lead them into the sort of 
disorderly behavior which brings them within the 
grasp of the law. 

Again, the poverty of the masses of the Chinese, 
and the long hours of work to which they are 
accustomed, with few or no holidays, leave no 
time for idleness, which is so frequently the parent 
of crime. 

Still again, they are not a quarrelsome or fighting 
people. They are, indeed, somewhat given to 
wrangling, but it is of a comparatively harmless 
sort, and seldom goes beyond a little hair-pulling 
and a few finger-nail marks upon the face. 

Profanity is unknown among the Chinese. Some. 
times, in anger, they utter foul language, but there 
is literally not a profane word in their vocabulary. 
It is not to our credit to say it, but the only profane 
words ever heard from the lips of a Chinese are 
English; and they seem to be the first which he 
picks up from our tongue. 

The position of woman in Chinese society has 





already been indicated. It is hardly that of a 
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human being. She has no voice in her marriage; 
she has no place in the world or in life except at 
home, and there only as a drudge. 

A man is quite at liberty to take as many wives 
as he pleases, and all of them are practically 
prisoners. He can divorce a wife at his own will, 
and with no other formality than a bit of paper 
stating that he does not want the woman. 





| which it is far worse to say anything rude than 
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totell a lie. A flat refusal must never be spoken; 
but an excuse, which both parties know to be 
invented, must take its place. 

Lying is rather an accomplishment than a 
dishonorable trait, and the only feeling which the 
average Chinese has on the subject is a certain 
chagrin in case he is detected. Hence it is almost 


would be found that they number several 
thousand. 

It is gratifying at least to learn, from the 
Berlin statement referred to, that ‘‘American 
students of every branch are greatly respected by 
the instructors for their earnestness and industry.” 

There are doubtless many advantages to young 
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General View of Pekin. 


At the same time it must be said that the family 
relation is held very sacred in China. 

The two great vices of the Chinese people are | 
the opium habit and lying. Upon the first-named | 
a book might be written, and still fail to give a | 
just conception of the curse which this habit is to 
the entire nation. It is more deadly in its effect 
than the vice of drink, and cure is far more hope- 
less. It impoverishes the people and eats away 
the very foundations of their moral, intellectual 
and physical vigor. 

It is almost impossible to break off the habit, 
and even in cases where a cure is effected, the | 
entire system is found to be broken down, and 
the victim almost invariably dies of some acute 
disease in a short time. 

It destroys all the natural affections. Husbands | 
have been known to pawn their wives, and 
fathers to sell their daughters into slavery, in | 
order to obtain money with which to purchase | 
the drug. 

While it is not literally true that the use of 
opium wis introduced into China by foreigners, 
or that they are wholly at fault for the growth of 
the habit among the people, it is true that they 
have for the past fifty years stood in the way of 
any serious effort on the part of the government 
to suppress the vice. 

The first war between the Chinese and any 
foreign power was the result of a determined 
effort on China’s part to stop the importation of 
opium from India. Prior to that time little 
opium was either imported or grown in the 
country, and the authorities were strict in their 
efforts to suppress the vice. They even went so 
far as to enter dwellings at night and smell the 
breath of the occupants in order to detect the | 
victims of the habit, who were at once taken into | 
custody and punished. 

But the direct effect of that war was to force the 
Government of China to pay for a large quantity 
of opium owned by the English, which Chinese 
officers had seized and destroyed; and through 
fear of more trouble, to tie their hands against 
any further serious effort to suppress the vice. 

It is but simple justice to say that for the past 
fifty years the so-called Christian Government of 
Great Britain, for the sake of the enormous 
revenue derived from the trade, has forced opium 
upon the Chinese, has dictated the amount of 
import duty which may be levied upon it, and | 
has practically prevented all effort by the Govern- | 
ment of China to remove this awful curse from its 
people. 











China has increased tenfold. Hardly a year has | famous Berlin Philharmonic concerts has been | 


a hopeless task, when dealing with them, to get at 
the absolute truth in any matter. 

Upon the whole, however, the Chinese people 
stand high in practical morality, and while they 
may learn some things from so-called Christian 
nations, these same nations may, on the other 
hand, take some lessons from the Chinese to 


their own advantage. CyrstER HOLCOMBE. 
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MY YESTERDAYS. 


I saw my yesterdays ge past, 
A sinuous stream of souls of days, 
Some wreathed with myrtle, some with bays, 
And those that answered to my gaze 

Showed me my memories as they passed. 


—N. Y. Sun. 
——_+o-—_____- 


| AMERICAN STUDENTS ABROAD. 


A recent statement from Berlin shows to what 


| an increasing extent, in these days, young Amer- 


icans, especially graduates of our colleges, after 
finishing their home education, go abroad to study. 

At Berlin University alone, it is stated, there 
are two hundred and eight American students, 
pursuing the regular University courses. Beside 
these, there are many other young Americans in 


| Berlin, engaged in special studies, for which 


Germany’s high state of advancement in science 
and the arts affords particular facilities. 

Some are busy investigating Dr. Koch’s sup- 
posed cure for consumption; some are studying 
music under eminent German masters; some are 
learning the German language; some are being 
taught painting, drawing and sculpture. 

Our larger colleges—such as Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell and Johns Hopkins—are most 
numerously represented; and there are more 
medical students among the Americans than 
students of any other branch. 

Next come those who are studying philosophy 
and political science, history and physics. The 
fame of German professors in each branch of 
learning has attracted many of our young men, 
who desire to become eventually professors and 
teachers, and so study abroad with a view to 
obtaining special efficiency in the various depart- 
ments. 

At Berlin, moreover, there are many American 
divinity students who listen to the lectures of cele- 
brated professors like Hoermack and Pffeiderer. 

Most of the American musical students are 
young women who are finishing off their home 


Americans in thus pursuing a larger education at 
the ancient centres of learning in Europe. But 
in the case of our young girls who go abroad to 
study, at least, every care should be taken by 
their friends that they are placed among good 
influences and surroundings while they sojourn 
in foreign cities. 


— +r 


GOLDENROD. 

From no well-kept garden bed 
Doth she lift her yellow head. 
Gorgeous-hued is she, and wild— 
Summer’s wayward gipsy-child. 

Her rich sprays 

Softly blaze 
By the homely weed-grown ways. 

Selected. —Eva Katherine Clapp. 
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CITY GROWTH. 


A tendency in modern life which can only be 
regarded as a deplorable one is revealed anew by 
the social statistics of cities prepared in connec- 
tion with the Eleventh Census of the United 
States. These statistics show the surprising 
growth of the cities and large towns of the 
country—a growth which seems to be out of all 
proper proportion to the increase of the general 
population. 

While the rural and village population in the 
|older States, and also in parts of some of the 
newer States, shows a tendency to decrease, 
| the city population is everywhere on the increase. 
| And with this increase the ill-health, evil and 
unhappiness which almost invariably attend the 
massing of great numbers of people upon a small 
area show a marked development. 

In the United States in 1890, there were three 
hundred and forty-five cities which had ten 
thousand inhabitants and upward. In 1880 there 
were but two hundred and nineteen such cities. 

The increase of the population living in cities 
containing ten thousand or more inhabitants, in 
the ten years from 1880 to 1890, was more than 





The existence of the tendency of people to flock 
from the farms to cities, and from better to worse 
conditions of life, is one of the most serious social] 
problems of the time. 


—— $m CS . 
RIDING A WHITE HORSE. 


An officer and his aide, at one of the decisive 
battles of the Civil War, were holding a hurried 
consultation in the shade of a tree. The ground 
all around them was peppered with bullets, while 
groups of soldiers much nearer the enemy seemed 
entirely unmolested. 

“What does this mean?” the officer asked; “we 
seem to be the general target.” 

“It is your white horse!” was the reply. “That 
is the bull’s-eye.” 

The soldier who rides a white horse in battle is 
instantly marked by the sharp-shooters. He stands 
out as piainly from the mass of men and horses as 
does a white birch-tree in a forest of pines. He 
appears to say to the enemy, “I dare you! Shoot 
me if you can.” 

Some persons choose to ride through the world 
on white horses. They desire to be conspicuous, 
even at the expense of safety or repute. They 
call themselves brave when they are merely 
foolhardy; and pride themselves on an unconven. 
tionality which is really eccentric vanity. 

These persons are targets for their enemies, and 
thorns in the flesh of their friends. You cannot 
go near them without being wounded by one 
weapon or the other. Like Dickens’s Buffer, they 
damage a cause by espousing it. 

Such persons are apt to use startling expressions 
that savor of slang or boldness. They wear scarlet 
dresses when others appear in black, and affect 
stripes when the world says plaids. They push 
into society which lies outside their paths. They 
rock the boat when others row; lean far out of 
car-windows; and walk on the very edge of the 
precipice. They invite remark, and they get it. 

The brave officer had that day had two horses 
shot from under him. The white horse had been 
offered by a private near at hand. Did he refuse 
it because it would draw down upon him the fire 
of the enemy? Did he change it when he found 
he was singled out by scores of Confederate sharp- 
shooters? 

You may believe that he did not. While not 
defying danger he did not shirk it. Prudence, as 
Emerson says, does not consist in evasion or in 
flight, but in courage. 

We are not recklessly to seek out comment or 
danger or “entrance to a quarrel,” but being in we 





six and a half millions, or a little more than sixty 
per cent. 

During the same time the population of the 
whole country had increased a little less than 
twenty-five per cent. 

More than half of the increase of the whole 
population of the country was made within these 
three hundred and forty-five cities. Leaving them 
out of the account, the population of the country 
would have increased less than six millions be- 
tween 1880 and 1890. 

The importance of these cities has increased to 
such an extent that they now include more than 
seventeen millions of our population, or a little 
less than twenty-eight per cent. of all the people 
in the country. 
| The town-dwelling population has gained very 
rapidly upon the country-dwelling population in 
the ten years between the last two censuses. In 
1880, only a little more than twenty-one per cent. 
of the population lived in cities of ten thousand 
and more inhabitants; in 1890 nearly twenty- 
eight per cent. of the people lived in such cities. 

It does not appear that the people have been 
driven from the country to the cities by the 
unfruitfulness of the land or the unduly hard 
conditions of life there. Some of the most fertile, 
most prosperous, and in every way most highly 
favored commonwealths in the Union have suf- 
fered such a loss in many of their best agricultural 
counties. 

The social statistics of cities gathered by the 
census bureau tell their own story of the condi- 
tions of life for which the people who flock to the 
cities are exchanging the comparative physical 
and moral health of the country. 

These statistics bear out the correctness, as a 
general statement, of the rule that the death-rate 


| musical education, and intend to become either | increases with the density of the population; that 
The result has been that the importation has | teachers or public singers or performers. The 
quadrupled and the growth of the poppy in| number of young Americans who attend the | gated, the greater proportion die each year. 


passed in which an urgent appeal has not been | repeatedly remarked. 


made by the Chinese authorities to the British 
Government upon this subject, but in no single 


instance has this appeal met with serious atten-| young Americans congregate for instruction. | year. In certain other wards of the same city 
tion. In my opinion, a large portion of the | There is a considerable colony of them at Heidel- | there are only four people to the acre, and here 


| But of course Berlin is by no means the only 


European educational and art centre where | and here the deaths are thirty per thousand each 


is to say, the more thickly people are congre- 





| one hundred and sixty-six persons to the acre; 


suspicion, distrust and dislike with which the | berg and also at Bonn, and a few are scattered at | there are but nineteen deaths per thousand. 


masses of the Chinese regard all foreigners, is| Géttingen and other German Universities, each | 


due directly to the unjustifiable action taken by 
the leading foreign power in China in this matter. 


a crowd of people upon the street of an inland | purposes especially—to learn art, music, and | policemen, in proportion to the number of people, 


Chinese city. A man about fifty years of age 

stopped to listen. He was a complete wreck from 

opium. After listening for a moment he said: 
“Ugh! You come and talk to us about Jesus, 


one of which is famous in some special field. 


To illustrate, in certain wards of the city of 
| Boston people are packed together at the rate of 


Moral ill-health also increases in proportion to 
| the density of population. It would seem reason- 


must “so bear it that the opposer may beware of 
us.” We must take “both reputation and life in 
our hand, and dare the gibbet and the mob by the 
| absolute truth of our speech and the rectitude of 
our behavior.” 


—_+eo—__—_ 
A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


Doctor Neary, a well-known Methodist preacher 
in the southern Alleghany Mountains, used to tell 
many pathetic anecdotes of the eagerness with 
which the adult negroes crowded into the schools 
established for the children of the Freedmen after 
the Civil War. 

On one occasion, going into the cabin where the 
school was held, he found the foremost bench 
occupied by a row of white-haired old people, 
each mumbling over an alphabet card. The 
teacher, a young girl, looked on in dismay. He 
touched an old man on the shoulder. 

“You are at a good work, Uncle Ben. But at 
your age—is it worth while?” 

Uncle Ben cast a contemptuous glance at the 
benches full of children. 

“Ef yoh was a gyardener like me, doctah, you'd 
know dat de ole peach-trees was de best foh 
bearin’, an’ yoh wouldn’t waste all yoh manure on 
de young shoots!” 

The old negro’s boast had in it sound reason. 

In one of our large seaboard cities, the plan of 
university extension lectures and classes, so long 
in use in England, was tried last winter. 

Experts in different branches of knowledge de- 
livered courses of short lectures on historical, 
scientific, archeological and literary subjects. Their 
most eager hearers were educated women past 
middle age, whose lives had long been devoted to 
their children. 

One of the women said: “At sixty, the world 
opens before me fuller and more beautiful every 
day! There is so much for me to do for myself 
and for my kind.” 

Surely this isa better frame of mind in old age 
than that which forces us to fold our hands and 
look mournfully back upon our youth, while we 
wait in idleness for death to come! 

The old trees can yet bear good fruit, but not 
without air and water and sun. 


i ———— 
GIRLS’ FRIENDSHIPS. 


There is a great difference between friends in 
the matter of companionability. Friendships that 
should have been helpful, cheering, and as endur- 
ing as life itself, are often seriously interrupted or 


| Paris, too, claims a large number of American | able that where a great many people are gathered | gnally destroyed by the lack of a little adaptability 
I once saw a Christian missionary preaching to | scholars, who go to the “‘siren of cities” for three | together in a little space, a fewer number of | on both sides. 


medicine. 


| Scattered through the Paris schools and ‘‘pen- | ; ( seep 
| sions” are to be found very many American | rule, the greater the population of a city, the | Peculiarity prominent lest she make it ¢ 
girls, who have gone thither to learn the | greater is the per cent. of police force needed to 


must be needed to keep them in order. 


with a ball of opium in one hand and a Bible in | ‘language of courts,” and to receive the polish | each head of the population. 


the other, and you expect us to believe you. Rid| which is supposed to finish off a young girl’s | 
us of opium, you foreign devil, before you talk | education, and to impart to her exceptional grace | policemen than any other city in the country, 


about your religion !”’ 
Such cases—or at least such ideas—are by no 
means uncommon. 


tioned,—that of falsehood,—but space is lacking. 


| and good manners. 


| At Dresden and Munich, at Florence and | number of people. 
| Rome are gathered many young Americans, | policemen to every ten thousand of its people; | Let the talker moderate her pace, &} 
Much might be said about the other vice men- | attracted by the musical advantages and art| whereas the city of Rockford, Illinois,—the | and occasionally, not chatter in a sien 
| treasures of those historic cities. It would be | smallest of the cities from which figures relating 
Lying is almost universal in China, as in all | interesting if a census could be taken of all the | to the police force are given by the census 
Oriental countries. Much of it is the outgrowth | American young people who are now engaged in | bureau,—requires but twelve policemen for its | of either feeling annoyed or slighted. 
of the system of etiquette and courtesy, under | learning something in Europe. 





Probably it | population of more than twenty-three thousand. 


but it also has a greater proportion of them to the | listen, while the talker still would like 
It requires twenty-three | Then comes the need of tact and consi 


The exact opposite is the case. As a general | but even in that case a friend must net mak 


The city of New York has not only more | or suggestion; and both are satisfied. 


The thing that most charms and attracts us may 


be some point of extreme unlikeness to per 
e he 
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talkative and 
other 





Of two friends one will perhaps be ta 
the other silent. Usually one talks while the nr 
listens, putting in an occasional question, comm 


want to 
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leration. 
speak quietly 
ly stream; 


But sometimes the quieter one does not 


: . ’ ' le to 
and let the taciturn friend take the — as 
answer patiently and understandingly, pat 
briefly as she chooses, and there 1s small dang 


se that 


Friends do not need speech in the sem 
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mere acquaintances do. True friends never need | described as “His Royal Highness Arthur Duke 
to make talk for the sake of conventional polite- of Connaught and Strathearn, K.G., K.T., K.P., 


ness; and that is in itself a great thing. 


|G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., G.C.I. E., K.C.B., P.C.” 


They are not rude if they are silent. They may 
work or read in each other’s presence, taking 
pleasure in affection which there is no need to 
express. They may ride or row or walk, each | 
enjoying everything through her friend’s eyes as | 
well as her own, and speaking or not as the scene | 
and her feeling suggests. 

“Oh!” said one of two girl friends after they 
had walked two or three miles together in the 
country without a word, “how delightful it is 
sometimes not to be on speaking terms with one 
another!” 

Her friend briefly agreed in this opinion, and 
they proceeded another silent mile. 

On her next birthday the first speaker received 
a gift from her companion inscribed with the line 
from Shakespeare, “’T'wixt such friends as we, 
few words suffice.” 


+e, 
BENEVOLENT PUBLISHER. 


There recently died in Paris a famous publisher, 
Monsieur Calmann Levy, who had sent into the 
world a vast number of printed volumes, good and 
bad, and in doing so had acquired a great fortune. 
Many anecdotes have been told of him since his 
death, illustrating his sagacity and his positive 
character. None of these anecdotes is more amus- 
ing, perhaps, than the following, about a struggling 
young ‘“‘author.” ‘ 

One day a very young man came to Calmann 
Levy, with an introduction and a frank, manly air, 
and offered him a novel in manuscript. It was 
entitled “Father Cesar.” 

“A capital title,” said the publisher. ‘Contrary 
to my usual custom, I will read the manuscript 
myself. Come back in a fortnight.” 

At the time set, the young man returned. 

“It’s pretty good,”’ said the publisher, returning 
the story, “but very immature. Sorry I can’t 
accept it.” 

The youth looked so heartbroken that the pub- 
lisher slipped a fifty-frane note into his hand. The 
young man went away and two months after 
came back with another story, entitled “Aunt 
Giroflée.” 

“Good title,” said Calmann Levy, again. “Come 
again in two months. I'll tell you what I think 
about it; and I like your perseverance.” 

In two months he came back, and was told that 
the story had strong points, but was on the whole 
unavailable. Then the publisher gave the young 
author another fifty-franc note. 

Three months went by, and the author again 
returned, this time with a novel entitled “Uncle 
Epaminondas.” 

“Good for you,” said the publisher. “I think I 
can read your story in about a week, this time.” 

In a week the young man returned, looking 
haggard and worn. 

“I am sorry that I cannot accept your story,” 
said Calmann Levy. “But what’s the matter with 
you?” 

The young man told him that he was very ill, | 
and that the doctor had told him that if he did not | 
have two months’ rest in the country he would die. | 
The publisher gave him a bank-note and sent him | 
away. 

Two months afterward the young man came back, | 
much refreshed, and with him he brought another 
novel, entitled ‘Cousin Cerisette.” 

“I have been so careful with my style this time,” 
he said. 

“Very well,” said the publisher, looking a little 
wearied, “this will be read —’”’ 

“No, it won’t!” exclaimed the author, bitterly; 
“you won’t read this any more than you did the 
others!” 

“See here, young man,” said Calmann Levy, 
“you have made a great mistake. I did read the | 
others, and here is the proof: All you have done 
with your remarkable stories is to change the title 
each time and replace the first page. But though 
you have not yet used up the family, I’m afraid it 
is much too large to interest me any further. But 
never mind the money I have given you. I saw 
you were poor, and I wanted to try you. I have 
tried you all I wish to now!” 





mee ~+~er — 
HIS TEST. 


A dealer in pictures who makes it his business 
to find as many new painters as possible, both in 
this country and abroad, was asked recently in 
regard to his methods of selecting pictures to buy. 
He was very frank in his talk, and one thing which 
he said is shrewd enough to be worth quoting. 

“Of course,” he said, “with my experience I am 
able to judge whether there is promise in a painter’s 
work, but I never buy with any idea of putting the 
palnter on my list until I have seen the man and 
talked with him myself. I always watch him 
closely, and I never buy his pictures unless his 
eye lights up when I talk to him about his work 
and about his profession.” 

The artist whose heart was really in his work 
could not discuss it without kindling, and the man 
Who did not paint from the heart was not the one 
Whose pictures the dealer wanted. 

The remark was not only one which showed | 


Msight and shrewdness on the part of the dealer, | 





but it is one of a good deal of significance in| Recorde was the first English author who wrote | 


— to all work, The man who does anything | 
orth doing is the man who cannot talk about | 
wen he has accomplished or what he hopes to | 
en without enthusiasm, no matter how far | 
‘tof his ideals what he has actually done may 
seem to him to fall. ? : 


——~+<@-—_____ 
MAN OF LETTERS. 


= 
Bayo, ° rthur, the Duke of Connaught, recently 
; v& corner-stone of “the Church House” in 
ondon, in the presence of more than a score of 
ps and of many other distinguished men. 


A we 
bottle w as placed in the corner-stone containing 
a docume 


bisho 


stene wee Yat - 
one was laid by the Prince, who was therein 


nt which recited the fact that the corner. | 


Notwithstanding the appropriation of so many 
letters of the alphabet by one man, it will be 
observed that there are still a few left for the rest 
of us. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A BUBBLE. 


After running horses, jumping athletes, flying 
cannon-balls, flashes of lightning, and the shifting 
spectral lines of revolving double-stars have been 
successfully photographed, the airy soap-bubble 
has furnished a stumbling-block that the scientific 
photographer has had great difficulty in surmount- 
ing. Lord Rayleigh, in a recent lecture before the 
Royal Institution in London, said that for some 
time it had been his ambition to photograph a 
soup-bubble in the act of breaking. 


He anticipated great difficulty because he knew 
the time occupied in the a of a break- 
ing bubble must be but a small fraction ofa second. 

VYhoever has watched a brilliant soap-bubble 
burst knows how instantaneously it vanishes. 
Lord Rayleigh thought it might take one-twentieth 
ofasecond, but by repeated experiments he found 
that the time occupied in the disappearance of the 
iridescent film was not more than one three- 
hundredth of a second! 

To catch and picture a vanishing film between 
the instant of its breaking and that of its complete 
extinction proved a most difficult undertaking, but 
it was accomplished. 

Some persons may think that it would be equally 
difficult to photograph a lightning-flash, but it 
must be recollected that lightning makes an 
intensely vivid impression, while the soft reflection 
of a soap-bubble is evanescent, even in the bright 
glare of an electric spark. 

From printing the image of the flying edge of a 
broken bubble in the three-hundredth of a second 
to disclosing the existence of great nebulz in the 
heavens by the cumulative effect of several hours 
of continuous exposure, the modern photographic 
plate is performing — wonders in behalf of 
science, and proving itself one of the most power- 
ful means at man’s disposal to unlock the secrets 
of nature. 


UNKNOWN TONGUE. 


Those who have learned a foreign language with 
an approach to thoroughness often find in the 
dialects so many new languages to master. Almost 
any one who speaks English might be put down 
successively in half a dozen places where English 
is supposed to be the mother tongue, and hear as 
many dialects spoken, not one of which he would 
understand until it was interpreted. 


An old Broughton worthy and an English lady, 
says an English paper, were one day occupants of 
a railway carriage. The train had been waiting 
long at a certain station and there was no appear- 
ance of its starting, when the worthy remarked : 

“They’re a gly tanglesome lot here.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said the lady. 

“Am sayin’ they’re a gly daidlin’ lot here.” 

“I really beg your pardon, sir.” 

“Am observin’ they are a vera dreich lot here 
the nicht.” 

“T do not quite understand you.” 

“I’m wonderin’ if they’re ettlin to saunter here a 
nicht.” 


“Really I must again beg your pardon. I don’t 


| comprehend you.” 


“I was just tryin’ to say that the train was late.” 
“Indeed, sir, it is very late,” agreed the lady, 
and then collapsed. 


INEVITABLE. 


The force of logic is sure to be irresistible in the | 


end. Weaker motives may temporarily prevail, 
but the sledge-hammer of reasoning is that which 
inevitably strikes home. John Gladstone, the 


| father of the great English statesman, trained his 


children to give a reason for every opinion they 
offered. 


It was in this way that William E. Gladstone 
was early trained to debate. 

On one occasion William and his sister Mary 
disputed as to where a certain picture ought to be 
hung. An old Scotch servant came in with a 
ladder and stood irresolute while the argument 

rogressed, but as Miss Mary would not yield 

William gallantly ceased from speech, though 
unconvinced. 

The servant then hung up the picture where the 
young lady ordered, but when he had done this he 
crossed the room and hammered a nail into the 
opposite wall. He was asked why he did this. 

“Aweel, miss, that will do to hang the picture on 
when ye’ll have to come round to Master Willie’s 
opeenion.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 


“ LUTHERAN.” 


Men in exalted station have always been the | 


victims of envious detraction. Here, for example, 
is a slanderous story about a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, told by an exchange on the 
authority of “a Harrisburg correspondent.” 

We have a few rural legislators here who can 
scarcely look after themselves, to say nothing of 
attending to the interests of their constituents. 
Only yesterday a gentleman from one of our 
neighboring counties, who had just received his 
order for stamps, went to the city post-office to get 
them. 

“What denomination?” asked the clerk. 

“Lutheran,” said the member, modestly. 


THE SIGN OF EQUALITY. 


The mathematical readers of The Companion 
will be interested in the following quotation from 


Robert Recorde, who introduced the sign of equality | 


into algebra. 


on the subject of algebra. In his treatise called 
“Whetstone of Witte,” published about 1557, he 
says: 

“To avoide the tediouse repetition of these 
words, is equallé to, I will sette as I doe often in 
worke use, a paire of parallel lines of one lengthe, 
thus :=, because no 2 thynges can be more equalle.” 


HIS GRIEVANCE. 


It is true now, as it was of old, that man is born 
to trouble. 


“T don’t know what Smith does with his money.” 

“No?” 

“No, I don’t. Yesterday he was short, and he’s 
short again to-day.” 

“Did he want to borrow from you?” 
| “No, hang it, I wanted to borrow from him.”— 
| New York Press. 











Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote 
a healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv. 








EASTMAN COLLECE, Povenkeersir, N. Y., 
otters both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


RIVERVIEWootrticepsie, xy. 


56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. Military Organ- 
ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


METROPOLITAN 
College of Music, 


19 & 21 East 14th St., New York City. 


Has no equal for the thoroughness of instruction and 
the absolute safety of its methods. Fall term .begins 
Sept. 14th. Residence department for lady pupils from 
a distance. Dudley Buck, President; Albert Ross 
Parsons, Vice-President ; H. W. Greene, Secretary and 
Treasurer. For particulars send for College Annual. 


Raise the Schoolhouse Flag 








Last Spring we made an offer to help the Public 
Schools raise money for Flags. Our offer was ac- 
cepted by several thousand schools. In most cases 


after the receipt of our Flag Certificates. 





This Certificate 
entitles the holder to a 
SHARE 
in the patriotic influences 
of the 
SCHOOL FLAC. 














| Do You Wish to Raise a Flag? 


First talk the matter over with your parents, your 
| teacher and school-mates. Then write to usand tell 
us of your decision, and ask us to send you 100 
| School Flag Certificates. Ask your teacher to sign 
| the order for the Certificates. 
On receipt of your order we will send you FREE 
100 Certificates. Each pupil can easily dispose of 
| one or more of these Certificates to interested friends 
| and neighbors at ro cts. each. 
Follow this plan, and any school can raise $10.00 
| for a beautiful Flag sixteen feet long, at short notice. 
For a 1 choolh » a 6xQg Flag, costing 
$5.00, is sufficiently large. Get your Flag, and thus 
be ready for the National Columbus Public School 
Celebration, to be held Oct. 12, 1892. 

P. S. Any public school that has raised or does 
raise a Flag will be eatitled to receive from us free, 
| the beautiful Souvenir, printed in two tints, entitled 

“Raising the Schoolhouse Flag.” 
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Fall Dress Goods, : 


We have placed on sale 100 pieces double 
| width suitings: 
| Fancy Checks at 35 cents per yard. 
| ‘Tartan Stripes at 40 cents per yard. 
Also three lines of Rough Cheviots, plain, 
mottled and stripes, 52 inches wide, at $1.00 
| per yard, of unusual value, manufactured 
| exclusively for us. 


James McGreery & Co., 











Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


they were able to raise the money within a few days | 





Hr.—“I didn’t know that you got letters now 
from any one but me.” 


Sue.—“This is only a circular letter, dear, with 
a sample of ‘Stilboma.* ”’ 

He.—*‘And what is ‘Stilboma’ ?”’ 

SuEe.—“It is a prepared chamois skin that will 
polish gold, silver, brass, steel, nickel and 
all such things without scratching them or 
soiling your hands. All the swell ladies 
from Cleveland in the hotel have it here and 
use it at home.” 





A large sample of ‘“Stilboma”™ will be sent to 
any one who will mention where this advertise- 
ment was seen and enclose six cents in stamps to 
THE CHANDLER & Rupp Co., Cleveland, O. 


O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 








| OF 


‘Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, etc. 





The largest and finest establishment of its 
kind in this country. 


Catalogue Notice 
To Qut-of-town Customers, 


We are now booking names 
for the Fall and Winter Edition 
of our Illustrated Catalogue (sent 
Send 
in your name at once, as the 
supply will be limited. 


FREE upon application). 


H. O'NEILL & Co., 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


BARGAINS BICYCLES 


with no extracharge. Mfrs Price|Ours 

Crescent Safety, ball bear’gs $90) $70 

Mercury Diamond Safety, all steel ne 00} $75 
Springfield Roadster. headers imposs $120) $10 
0D Amer Champion, highest grade ng $ $60 
Others ascheap,all makes new or2d ha, lowest prices 
Cata free. Rouse, Hazard &Co., 8 GSt., Peoria, Ill. 
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C:-G-GUNTHERS: SONS: 
184-FIFTH-AVENUE-NEWYORKCITY: 
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OPERA CLOAKS. 


LINED 


WHITE MANDARIN LAMB 


AT $75 AND UPWARDs. 


PRICE:LIST-AND-FASHION-PLATE 
$63 SEN T-UPON-REQUEST #233 
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For the Companion. 


MAKING A HOME. 
FIRST PAPER. 


Great progress has been made in this country in 
the matter of house decoration during the last 
fifteen or twenty years; and, as seems to be an 
unbroken rule concerning all human progress, the 
movement has been accompanied by many mis- 
takes. The mistakes are mainly due to ignorance 
of certain laws which apply to every house, be it 
palace or cabin. When these laws are violated the 
decoration in either place is a failure. 

But all the blame is not to be ascribed to 
ignorance. In many cases the person who would 





ornament a house is compelled to build on founda- 
tions which others have laid, and laid badly. This 
makes the task difficultindeed. But so much may 
be done, even under these conditions, that no one 
need despair of making things better. 

For the sake of convenience, I shall suppose that 
Robin and Jenny Wren are a newly married 
couple, with all the world before them for their 
nest-building, the only limitations being inex- | 
perience, Robin’s small income and Jenny’s 
determination to spend but six hundred dollars on 
her furnishings. 

The first question to be settled is, ““Where is the 
house to be?” For it is worse than foolish to | 
worry and dream over details of decoration and 
fittings until you know what is possible. | 

With your modest income, I hope the house is to 
be in the country, or, if it must be in a city, in the 
suburbs thereof, where Jenny can live more 
economically and independently, and will require 
much less dress and what is called “style” than in 
the heart of a greattown. Besides this, Robin will 
live longer and more happily, if each night he can 
leave the close, murky air of the business quarters 
and enjoy a change, be it ever so slight, after his 
confining day. 

Before buying or renting, there is much to be 
seen to; and it is a good idea to visit, if possible, a 
former tenant of the house you propose to take, in 
order to find out if range and furnace do their duty 
well, or if there is any real drawback to the 
property. 

The cellar should be thoroughly examined to see 
if it is dry and well ventilated, and either cemented 
or boarded, and if the house itself is built over 
gravel; for a clay soil under your floors may mean 
the doctor’s gig before your door many times each 
winter. 

The all-important subject of drainage must be 
looked into; and it would be wise to take to the 
house a plumber, who lives far enough away to be 
disinterested, and pay him his fee for an | 
ination of all pipes, traps and drains. 

If you are going to buy, an equally disinterested 
builder should be consulted as to the construction 
of the house, its foundations, cellars, walls and 
wood-work being the chief points of question. 

Of course you will remember that a house is more | 
desirable if some of its windows face south or 
west; for into eastern windows the sun shines for 
a short time only, and into northern ones he never 
peeps the winter through. 

At first, Jenny will not need a large house; or, 
having it, need furnish only a few rooms—halls, 
parlor, dining-room, sitting-room, two bedrooms 
and the kitchen. More than this is only a temptation 
to invite friends to see the “Earthly Paradise,” and 
much company, though delightful to the master 
and mistress, is not only an expensive pleasure, 
but is sure to cause trouble with the one serving- 
maid that Robin’s income can afford. 

Jenny will find her six hundred dollars sufficient 
to furnish the necessaries for these rooms; but for 
bric-a-brac and many fancy touches she must be 
dependent upon her wedding presents and what 
she can beg or borrow from her old home. 

It is, however, just in the choice of these 
necessaries that so much taste can be used that 
they become part of your decoration. 

The most important element in any attempt of 
this kind is color; and this will include the color 
not only in wall-paper and hangings, but in carpets, 
wood-work, chairs, and in fact, all the objects in 
your house. All these things must accord in each 
room, and each room must harmonize with all 
others that open into it. 

It is here that one of the laws 1 have referred to 
comes into operation: All color arrangements 
should be made up on what used to be called the 
law of complementary colors; which is that each 
of the primary colors—red, yellow, blue—combines 
best with a color formed from a mixture of the 
other two. 

These colors need not be in their crude states, 


mean staring shades of these colors, but may 
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resolve themselves into terra-cotta and faint olive-| This carpet requires no rods, but may be laid | ungrudgingly. She grumbled ceaselessly, saying 


green. Blue and orange may mean salmon, with 
turquoise blue, while yellow and purple may 


change to heliotrope and gold, all that is essential 


being the presence of the three colors. 

Following this line of study, artists declare that 
no color scheme is complete without the three 
colors, be it only a touch; and if you choose two 
colors for your room, the third ought always to be 
somewhere in sight, even if only in a sofa cushion 
or the tie-backs to your curtains. 

The plans for your color scheme should all be 
settled for every room before you go into a shop to 
buy anything whatsoever; and then, knowing just 
what you want and what you can afford to spend 
for each room, you should cling firmly to your idea, 
and not allow your decision to be swayed by every 
suave clerk who has “just the newest thing” for 
sale. Otherwise, your shopping will be a failure 
of the worst kind. 

One more bit of advice: Make up your minds 
never to go into debt for this your life’s beginning. 
It is far better to go without some of the things 
which seem essential than to saddle yourself with 
the worry of unpaid bills. 


smoothly and tacked securely. | that he was “‘all stomach.” 

The hall, of all places, should be papered with a It did not occur to her that she herself might be 
dado, for it is particularly exposed to the bumping | to blame for this excessive development of the 
of trunks by careless expressmen and the rubbing | physical, since she had never fostered his inte}. 
of tiny hands when the boys and girls begin to | lectual or moral growth. Under similar conditions 
climb the stairs. | 1 doubt if a born genius would have reache:| 

A good but expensive dado is made with leather | fruition. 
paper. Many cheaper substitutes are almost as One day, after dinner, he was stretched in front 
pretty. Perhaps the very best dado is made of | of Alicia’s door in what, if 1 were a poet, L should 
matting, running lengthwise along the wall, and | doubtless call a state of dolce far niente. He was 
secured in place by a heavy band of wood over its | prone upon the ground, his eyes half closed, the 
upper edge. breath coming from between his parted lips in 

1 cannot say enough in praise of matting or | languid puffs, when Cadet Guiney of the Unite: 
chintz dados, but they, too, are expensive and quite | States ship Moosilauke, passing that way, almost 
beyond the means of any frugal Robin and Jenny. | stepped upon him, and then paused abruptly, as if 
| The hall admits of but little furni- arrested by a sudden thought. 
}ture. A glass hung on the wall, “Whose is he?” Guiney de 
| with a table beneath it, two straight- manded of Alicia, who was 
| backed chairs, an inconspicuous hat- drowsing in the sun. 
| rack, and an umbrella-stand are all “Mine, the good-for-noth 
that is absolutely needed. The um- ing,’’ she replied, opening her 
brella-stand, by the way, will cost eyes. ‘Does the officer fancy 
you next to nothing if you stand a him? I will sell him.” 
piece of terra-cotta piping upright in “How much?” said Guiney, 


| of dealers in house-furnishing materials, and sent | convenience, especially if there is no closet to serve 








A great puzzle will be the carpeting of your house. | the saucer of a large flower pot, and 
This is always expensive and seldom | paint the whole a pale blue with a 
pretty work. I invariably say one | dark blue design running over it. 
thing : Do without carpets altogether, Jenny can, of course, use her nim- 
and substitute rugs on a stained | ble fingers in making various little 
floor. conveniences —a_ pincushion and 
Of course the rug or carpet, which- | whisk-holder for instance—to hang 
ever you choose, must be selected | beside the glass. 
with special reference to the color of | The pincushion may be round and 
the wall-paper and hangings to be flat, like those made to carry in the 
used with it; and in taking up the pocket, but very much larger—about 
rooms separately I shall not forget | the size of a breakfast plate, and fin. 
to speak of this. ished with a bow and loop of ribbon 
But, first of all, | must give some by which itis hung. The whisk-holder is pretty if 


general directions, for the staining made from a Japanese straw cuff—which costs five | 
and care of the floors. This will _cents—and lined with silk, which is arranged to 
apply to all the rooms which are to | stand up in a full ruffle around the upperedge. A 


be so treated. second ruffle, some eight inches deep, is sewed to 
The floor should be carefully ex- | the lower edge; and half-way down is gathered in 
amined and all the knot-holes and | close and tied with ribbon. Thus is formed a bag, 
wide cracks stopped with putty. which serves as a bottom to the holder and keeps 
Otherwise it will be entirely impossible to keep | the whisk from slipping through. A ribbon to 
them clean. | hang it by, and one bowed around the middle of 
The boards should then be given a coat of stain- | the cuff, completes this very pretty convenience. 
ing mixture. This may be bought ready for use In more pretentious halls a hall-seat is a great 


by express, in sealed cans. But youcanalso make | as a home for the overshoes of the family; for the 
a very good walnut stain at home, by adding to |seat may be made with a lid which lifts up, 
boiled linseed oil enough burnt umber to produce | disclosing a box beneath. The illustration shows 
the rich brown you desire. The tint must be tried a model which can be made by any carpenter; and 
upon a piece of new wood, until the right shade is | when stained walnut and ornamented with red or 
obtained. BS | blue cushions, it makes a really pretty piece of 
This mixture is applied with a brush; and, after | furniture. 
being well rubbed in, is allowed to stand a day.| The cushions are inexpensive if made from 
Then the floor is ready for waxing. Turkey red or from blue denims; though plush 
To wax a floor requires time and patience, but | cushions or those covered with what is called 
the reward is rich enough to repay the expenditure. | Tycoon cloth or double velours are much richer. 
The waxing preparation is made by shaving ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 
yellow beeswax into very thin slices, and mixing | 
it with turpentine, in | 


the proportions of a For the Companion. 
pound of wax to a 


gallon of turpentine. DENNIS, U.S.N. 


It should be allowed 

to stand until the| When he was a little fellow, not more than half 
wax is entirely | as big asa boot, Naval Cadet Guiney bought him 
melted, andasmooth | of a brown-faced old woman in Messina for the 
paste-like substance | price of a gay handkerchief. 

formed. It should| He was not the next of kin to old Alicia, a fact 
not be taken near | which renders the sale of a less shocking nature; 
the fire, as it is very | but if he had been, probably she would not have 
inflammable. hesitated long if the price she demanded had been 

This waxy sub-| offered. 
stance is to be rub- He was a waif that Alicia picked up in the 
bed into the floor -country, as one snaps off a daisy or a clover 
with a clean woollen blossom in walking through the summer fields, 
cloth; and the more | with a fine disregard for the blossom’s inclinations 
yourubit the bright- | or its probable fate after it has been separated 
er the polish will be. | from its native stock. 

The waxing should At that time he was living in the state of intimacy 
be done every week | with nature which is called “running wild.” 

for a few times, then Just why Alicia had preferred him to his brothers 
every two weeks, and finally once a month; which would be hard to tell. He was not more comely 
is all the care the floor will ever need, beyond the | or intelligent; he was even the smallest and out- 
usual sweeping with a soft floor brush, and an| wardly the least promising; but she chose him 
occasional wiping up with a cloth, dampened with | from out the little family, and took him home in 
milky water. triumph to Messina. 

This treatment will insure a surface like glass, His life was not a joyous one after this. He 
and one to which no dust or dirt will stick. How-| seemed to pine for the sunny fields and deep 
ever, the waxing is very back-breaking work. forests of his country home. He grieved for his 

There are several advantages brothers, and none the 
in using rugs. They can be thor- less did he grieve be- 
oughly cleansed from dust; can n - cause he uttered no 
be turned end for end if worn word of repining. 
places begin to show; and as they He had been depri- 
will, as a rule, fit any room, it is ved of his freedom, 
| not necessary to make over old and had received in 
| carpets and buy new ones every exchange the petty 
time one is compelled to move. tyranny of an ill-tem- 

Besides, rugs are prettier than pered mistress, whose 
carpets; and even should you squalid quarters seem- 
| decide to have the floor carpeted, ed to him a prison. If 
it should be done in imitation of by any chance he got 
a rug—that is, a mat with square out into the freer air of 
corners should be made and bor- the street, he became 
dered, leaving the door-ways and — the butt of Italian 
| recesses to be carpeted with a gamins, who invented 
| plain material, thus avoiding the 
| ugly fashion of following the line 
of the wall with the border. 


_ +o — 

















the poor waif. 
As may be imagined, 





ingenious tortures for | suit of duck and of fine, dark blue cloth, 


quite indifferent to the mora! 
aspect of the bargaining away 
of a life. 

Alicia deliberated, and then 
named her price which Guiney 
thought too much and said 
80. 

After some haggling they 
agreed as to the waif’s value, 
and Alicia pocketed the pur 
chase money coolly. Guiney 
thrust his foot under his pro. 
perty by way of establishing 
his claim to it, and turned away as if to go. 

Then he paused and said, as if it were an after. 
thought, ‘“‘What’s his name?” 

“He has no name.” 

“No name?” 

“He wasn’t worth a name,” said Alicia, drowsily. 
This time she did not open her eyes. 

“Nor a number? He couldn’t have less indi- 
viduality; he’ll do admirably for the Service,” 
Guiney muttered with a grin. 

Guiney’s return to the Moosilauke was a signal 
for a frolic, in which the bewildered young Italian 
played an unwilling part. Cadets have a way 
of putting a new-comer to the test that is vigorous 
and perhaps wholesome, since it rarely fails to 
bring his ability and the true color of his character 
to the surface. 

In this case they tossed Guiney’s property into 
the water to see if he could swim. He struck out 
so valiantly, although manifestly unused to the 
water, that the merrv boys soon allowed him to 
return to the ship with a cheering welcome. 
“Plucky little scamp!” said one. “You'll be 
Admiral before you’re a hundred.” 

“What’s his name?” some one asked. 

“He hasn’t any,” Guiney replied. ‘His guardian 
said he wasn’t worth the price of christening, or 
words to that effect.” 

“We'll give him a name!” shouted the boys. 
“How would Dennis do?” they demanded, a 
moment later. 

Guiney hesitated. 

“Guiney wants to call him Leonardo da Vinci 
cried a mocking voice. 

That settled it. Guiney instantly avowed his 
preference for Dennis above all other names, and 
Dennis the waif was to the end of his seafaring 
life. 

Before Dennis became accustomed to life on 
a man-of-war, the ship left Messina and went to 
Syracuse, where he was taken ashore and was 
captured by a native bandit who demanded a 
ransom upon returning him to the Moosilauke. 
Though it was preposterously large, the boys paid 
it without grumbling, for Dennis was even then 
the pet of the ship’s crew. 

From Syracuse to Zante and Crete, and then 
leisurely to Constantinople, a month of sailing and 
duty at various ports enabled Dennis to get on his 
sea-legs, and to show himself quite as steady a 
sailor as many who had graduated at Annapolis. 

This direct proof of not being a land-lubber 
added immensely to Dennis’s popularity. CGuiney 
was proud to have introduced such a fellow into 
the Navy, and even the Captain and the executive 
officer had pleasant words for Dennis. : 

It is true that he showed but slight promise of 
mastering the intricacies of naval science. As 
time went on, the possibility of his rising to the 
rank of Admiral grew less. On the other hand, he 
showed a disposition to yield unquestioningly t 
discipline, which is, as every one knows, the first 
requisite of a good middy. 

The Cadets gave him some excellent training. 
He was taught the beauty of personal cleanliness, 
not without difficulty, for, perhaps, his early 
associations had cultivated in him a_ prejudice 
against the outside application of water. But at 
last he took his “tubbing” as resignedly as if he 
had been of English birth. 

Guiney, who had the sailor’s proficiency with 
the needle, fitted Dennis out with a wardrobe that 
was varied enough for a “swell.” 


Not only was he provided with the — 
yu 


Guiney made copies of all the national agony 
he had seen in the different countries he hat 


| On the first floor there is usually a hall; and 1 | Alicia gave no heed to his education. His manners | visited, buying materials whenever in port and 
| hope yours is a light, square one, and not one of | were likewise neglected; such breeding as he | making them up in his leisure hours. All these 


| those long, dark passages so impossible to decorate, | displayed was innate. 
and where decoration could not be seen. 


‘ : yy proud 
uniforms and costumes Dennis seemed very prou' 


He was often obtrusive. He was no respecter of | to wear. 
It does not cost a great deal to throw light into | persons; he could not discriminate between a poor 


a sverting sight. 
Dennis in his fine clothes was a diverting § igh 


such a place by cutting a window; and this your | laborerand the few dignitaries whom he met. This | and in Constantinople, where the officers _— 
landlord will probably do for you—if not at first a | lack of the social instinct met its due reward; he | tained a good many pretty Americans who wer 


little later, when he knows you better. Landlords | was cuffed and kicked and beaten most impartially | wintering there, his little head was often in dar 
are willing to do much to keep good and careful | and thoroughly by nearly every one who passed | of being turned by feminine flattery. 


ager 











tenants. 
The best paper for the hall is a rich terra-cotta,.| his blows as patiently as possible. 


through the court in which Alicia lived. He bore 


ae 
“Isn’t he too sweet!” or “too cute!” or “to 


; . ecame 
| lovely!” were phrases to which he soon bec 


not too dark to go with wood-work painted a dark | There was, however, one white spot on the general | accustomed. 


green. The floor should be stained walnut, almost | blackness of his fate—Alicia fed him liberally 


black, with a red ingrain rug, and the stairs | This is a point to be dwelt upon, since in the | dance, and in the pleasant twilight hours, 
carpeted in an ingrain or Brussels carpet of two | biographies of most heroes, starvation plays an | strains of mandolin or guitar, Dennis would 
but may be in some union of tints which follows shades of red. | 
the general law. Thus red and green need not 


important part in their early years. 
For the stairs, coco matting, with a red border, 


Alicia had her own reasons for gratifying his| He also developed into an acrobat of ge 


is charge © 
to the 
foot it 
ral time- 
nuine 


.| Guiney took much pains to teach h 


|as featly as any young faun of primey 


ischeap and very durable, though not at all pretty. | healthy youthful appetite; but she did not do this | Italian suppleness and skill, and became 4 
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“feature” of the ship’s entertainments. It cannot | dream that the Dennis thus honored was notaCelt| It was from the Cicero that we first heard of 


pe claimed that Dennis was useful, but he could 
hardly be useful when he was excused from every 
duty , and petted as if he had been a little girl. 

While he was still too short to reach the water 
in the scuttle-butt, the Captain himself would fill | 
Dennis’s cup, insisting only that Dennis should | 
return it to its place. The cook of Dennis’s mess | 
pampered his appetite in reckless disregard of | 
rules, and the paymaster winked at this trans. | 
gression. 

Dennis’s appetite remained good. It would have 
struck terror to Alicia’s mercenary old soul to have 
seen him eat! He was never absent from his mess, 
and government rations, for once, were not too 
liberal. 

There is no evidence that Dennis ever had his 
rations converted into hard cash. Indeed, it was | 
evident that he cared nothing at all for money. 

This is easily explained by the fact that he had 
no relatives to demand it; and Guiney amply 
supplied his wants. 

He was certainly a favorite. Even the dogs—of 
which the Moosilauke boasted a great variety— 
were fond of him. One of the number—a tiny, 
feathery poodle—slept at Dennis’s feet, and would 
not be discouraged by word of mouth or boot. 

Once only, and that during their stay in| 
Constantinople, was Dennis treated with con- 
tumely. A native high dignitary, visiting the ship, 
attracted Dennis by the flow of his spotless white 
robe and the majesty with which he wore his | 
equally spotless turban; and Dennis trotted around 
at a respectful distance, taking his fill of admi- 
ration. 

Suddenly the great man swept Dennis with his 

rolling black eye. Then with a cry, he gathered 
his robe about him and scrambled over the side, 


| gay handkerchief. 


at all, but a small black and white Italian pig. | 


5? | 


which Guiney bought in Messina for the price of a | which we fell in with near Mauritius, gave us 
LUCILE LOVELL. | further tidings of a certain cross whale with an 


‘Madagascar Jack’; and afterward the Dryade, 





iron in his back and a white scar on his head. } 


+~@> ape 


For the Companion. 


| 


else in the way of whales, indeed, during the first 
year out, and sailed for home two years afterward 


MADAGASCAR JACK. with a light fare. 


But the Draper did not meet him, nor with much 


My next cruise was in the Acasta, of Sag Harbor, 


“Look out for a big sperm whale with the stump | Captain Harlow, which returned on account of the 


| 

of line towing astarn!” 
“Ay! 
rogue. 


Look out for Madagascar Jack. He’s a 
Ye may know him by the hoss-shoe mark 





of a harpoon in his hump, and about fifty fathom | illness of the Captain and was withdrawn; and it 
| was not till three years after, when | was on the 


Oread, Captain Wyford, that I first saw ‘“Mada- 


gascar Jack.” 


on his head. Give him a wide berth; he’s a man- | We went through Sunda Straits and cruised on 


killer.” | the 
We had hove to, to deliver letters and have a | There we took twenty-one hundred barrels of 
| chat with the crew of the old whaler, Cicero, of | whale-oil, but thus far not a cask of sperm. | 


Indian Ocean grounds for eight months. 


New Bedford, then commanded by Captain Taber. | Wyford was an elderly man who did not now enter 
The Cicero had been three years on the Indian | a whale-boat himself. Some, indeed, hold that the 


| Ocean grounds, and was homeward bound when | master ought never to enter one. 


we fell in with her. 
barrels of oil 
fourteen thousand pounds of bone,—so the crew | 
told us. Ours was then a “clean ship.” She was 


| named the Draper, and was outbound forthe same | 


waters. 

I was then a young man of twenty years and was 
a boat-steerer on board the Draper, Captain 
Lawton, of New Bedford. 

Captain Lawton had sent a boat aboard the 
Cicero with the letters, and we laid by her for an 
hour or two, giving the Captain and crew home 
news and getting information from the whaling 
grounds. It was pleasant weather, and the vessels 
were brought within easy hail of each other. 

I remember they told us of a “new island,” or at 


| 


She had eighteen hundred | second mate who made up in pluck and daring for 
under hatches, and more than | anything the Captain lacked. 


But we had a | 


| 

I have cruised in a good many ships, but never 
saw Cliff Andrews’s match as a whaleman. 

One worning during the tenth month of our 
cruise «a whale was sighted in a mist soon after | 
daylight. In fact, we heard him spouting before 
we sawhim. But the Captain would not order the 


| boats down till the men had their breakfast, and 


the delay chafed Andrews. 


We ate our breakfast in a few minutes, and two | 


boats were lowered. Meantime the whale, after 
blowing a few times, had gone down to feed. 

The Captain said that we would not see him 
again for an hour; but we pulled off to the spot 
where he had last been heard blowing, and then 


hurling back imprecations upon the ship, her | least of one not down on the chart, in east longitude | lay by on our oars. 


crew, and the frightened Dennis, in 
which the word “unclean” held a no- 
table place. 

Dennis did not understand it at all, 
and the Cadets did not explain to him 
the singular Mussulman prejudices of 
the Turk, not wishing to wound their 
favorite’s feelings. 

One day an adventure befell our 
hero which threatened to place him on 
the deserters’ list. 1t was on the occa- 
sion of a return to Crete, and Guiney, 
who had a call to make upon a Grecian 
lady, took Dennis and his “kit,” 
stuffed with costumes, intending to 
display his protégé’s accomplishments 
for the lady’s amusement. 

He left Dennis and his kit at the 
portal of Aglae’s dwelling, with the 
command to stay there until he was 
called for. This command Dennis 
would have obeyed to the bitter end, 
for he was devotedly attached to 
Guiney; but no sooner was that young 
gentleman fairly in Aglae’s presence 
than a Greek youth—I hope it wasn’t 
Aglae’s young brother, though his 
actions savored of the mischievousness 
of the American type of the younger 
brother—came upon the kitand Dennis 
and bore him, struggling and crying to 
Guiney’s deaf ears, far away to the 
other end of the town. There his kit 
was freely distributed among admiring 
natives, and Dennis was left, with the 
careless advice: ‘“You’d better find 
your way back, if you can.” 

Now this was just what poor Dennis could not do. 
He wandered and wandered. 
there was no “pipe down” to greet his ears, but one 
by one the lights came into the deep sky quite of 
their own accord, and Dennis slept alone under a 
friendly tree. 


When Guiney came out there was no Dennis to | 
to the ship | 


be found; 
Without him. 


and Guiney returned 


‘There was mourning on the Moosilauke. No one | 


believed Dennis to be a deserter from Uncle Sam’s 
service; and the following day a grand search was 
instituted which resulted in his discovery in the 
rear of a Greek’s dirty shop. 

His kit was gone, as we already know; he had 
only the suit he stood in. He was half-starved, and 
as humble as if he had been to blame for his 
disappearance. 

Well, they threatened him with “the brig” just by 
Way of discipline, but he never gotit. He received 
the prodigal’s welcome from the cook of his mess; 
the Captain and the officers generally spoke kindly 
‘ohim, and the men fairly spoiled him in their 
delight at his discovery. 

Guiney even went so far as to promise him 
another wardrobe that should “throw into the 
shade the greatest dude living, and immediately 
began to make preparations for the task.” 

But this blessed privilege was never to be 
Dennis's. At Leghorn the American Consul 
visited the ship in company with a small terrier of 
outrageous manners, who bit and snarled and 
fairly insulted the tiny feathery poodle. 

This was too much for warm-hearted Dennis. 
He had the temerity to interfere with a Consul’s 
dog, and the misfortune to be caught in the act by 
= Consul. Raising his heavy cane, the Consul 
rought it down on Dennis’s back with a thud that 
— in the air. He may have intended to strike 
ightly, but Dennis was felled to the deck. 

Psa — muck more to tell. The poor little 

blow bebe was broken by the Consul’s cruel 

“ =e me 7 1€ surgeon, who was instantly called 
i 0 avail. 


Ina few *o : 

. " few hours Dennis died, with his head pressed 
~e against Guiney’s knee. 

_ They buried him the next day, with genuine grief 

and singularly in 
Waises Na 

praises of Dennis were spiced with reflections 

upon the Consul. 
P ni . 

Pu ~ nnis! In a quiet corner in Leghorn he 

to hi Swell. His friends erected a shaft of marble 

memory, and it bears this inscription : 
HIs NAME Was DENNIS. 


puderneath this is the date, 1890. 
ew ‘ists w . 
tourists who chance upon this marble ever 


When night fell, | 


appropriate ceremonies, in which | 





Madagascar Jack destroys the second boat. 


| about fifty-eight degrees, twenty minutes; south | 
latitude, twenty-two degrees, fifteen minutes; and | 
as our boat was pulling back to the ship and we | 
were about to part company, the second mate of | 
the Cicero stood aft and told us aboutthe whale. 
Then one of the men, forward, added the remark | 
given above. | 
Whalemen in those days often warned each | 
| other of “fighting” or ‘rogue’? whales. 


In the 
earlier years of the whale fishery comparatively 
little difficulty was experienced in taking the 
leviathans of the deep. In their dying throes 
they sometimes stove in or capsized the boats, but 
rarely made a direct, persistent attack upon them. 

At last, however, the constant persecutions of 
man seem to have developed aggressive traits in 
the harassed cetaceans. Boats, and even the 
whale-ships, were savagely attacked and some- 
times sunk by whales. 

This was the fate of the Esser and the Ann 
Alexander; and on all the great whaling grounds 
of the various oceans certain whales came to be 
known as “fighters” and “rogues.” 

One grim, black old sperm whale on the Brazil- 
ian grounds was as greatly feared as a tornado, 
and for many years bore the unpleasant name of 
the Black Devil. 

As souvenirs of his encounters, this whale had, 
protruding from his carcass, the rusted, broken 
and twisted shanks of several harpoons, and at one 
time was seen towing after him many fathoms 
of line, wound around his body and trailing far 
astern. 

He was reputed to have crushed seven boats and 
killed more than twenty men in his day. Several 
times he had menaced the ships. So far as known 
this whale was never captured, and lived and died 
the champion of the South Atlantic. 

The Indian Ocean also had its fighting whales. 
One of these was known as the Dragon. For ten 
years this creature—a right whale, nearly a hun- 
dred feet in length—came off victor from all 
encounters with the oil-hunters, and was said to 
have sunk a Russian brig, causing the loss of thirty 
of her crew. 

There was still another whale in these waters, 
ealled the “One-Eyed Turk,” whose broad back 
was studded with old irons. He had a trick of 
| sinking suddenly when struck, and then rising 
| beneath the boats. 
| While the more prudent and, generally, the older 
| skippers were inclined to avoid dangerous whales, 
| there were always bold spirits among the younger 
| men, particularly the young mates, who desired to 

distinguish themselves and their ships by capturing 

a “rogue’’; for to clear the seas of one of these 


Mr. Cummings, the first mate, was in one boat 
and Andrews in the other. We listened and 
watched fora long while, and meantime the mist 
lifted a little, although the surface of the sea was 
still dim. 

Andrews declared that we had lost the whale, 
“like a pack of duff-eaters who must needs stuff 
ourselves with breakfast, whatever betided;”? but 
while he was fretting, the whale suddenly 
breached, scarcely a cable’s length from where we 
lay. 

He had been down a long time. His big, square 
head broke water like a small mountain; and he 
blew heavily as he turned. We saw his head 
distinctly. There was a semi-circular whitish 
mark on it, six or eight feet across, and as he 


rolled we saw the stump of an old iron in his back | 


and another in his side. 

“Madagascar Jack!’’ I exclaimed. “That’s the 
whale that killed the mate of the Dryade.”’ 

“Ay, Madagascar Jack!” echoed several voices 
from the other boat. A description of this whale 
was current among whalemen in these waters. 

“T’ll Madagascar-jack him!” exclaimed Andrews. 
“Give way—sharp.” 

He stood up, harpoon in hand, and at the whale’s 
second spout we laid the boat alongside him. 

“Another shoot, boys!” whispered the mate. 
“Put me just past his hump.” He darted the 
harpoon and buried it to the hitches, shouting, 
“Down to your oars!” 

Feeling the iron, the whale sounded and ran off 
perhaps seventy-five fathoms of our line, not 
more, when the strain suddenly stopped. 


up! Hand me that lance, blacksmith. 
for’ard!” 

Suddenly we felt a tremendous shock under- 
foot, and next moment we were all turning 
somersaults in the air. The whale had breached 
with a vengeance. In the swashing and confusion 
of the moment, I cannot say exactly what hap- 
pened; it was every man for himself. 

I struck out for the boat of the first mate, Mr. 
Cummings’s. Our own boat, badly shattered, had 
fallen back bottom up. 

Three men contrived to dock themselves astride 
it, and Andrews appeared to have caught a grip 
on the shank of one of the irons in the whale. He 
held on there for some minutes. 

The whale meanwhile moved slowly forward, 
nosing for the boat; then, suddenly, with a single 
clack of its great jaw, crushed it to fragments. 

The three men astride it dived off in time to 
avoid the blow and swam for us; but still Andrews 
held fast to the harpoon, or to the line at the 





destroyers was justly ranked as a great exploit. 


whale’s side. One poor fellow had disappeared. 


“Back water!” muttered the mate. “He’scoming | 
Haul line | 





There were now five of us with Mr. Cummings, 
and his boat was crowded. How to rescue 
Andrews from his perilous situation was now our 
only thought. We dreaded to attract the whale’s 
attention, and dared not approach. 
could swim like a fish, as we knew, and at length 
Cummings hailed him. 

“Better take a header under him and then swim 


| for us!”? he advised. 


“Put in! Put in, man, and fasten to him!” 
Andrews shouted back. ‘You're not goin’ to show 
the white feather, be ye?” 

“Its not my duty,” replied Cummings, ‘with a 
boat loaded down to the gunwale! If you want to 
get back to the ship with us, make haste!”’ he again 
hailed. 


Andrews let go the whale, which was still 


| thrashing the fragments of the boat in pieces, and 


swam off to us. But he was very angry. 

Cummings headed for the ship. Most of the 
men were badly scared. 

Meantime the Captain had ordered out another 
boat. We met it coming off. Andrews, wet as he 
was, jumped in and took command. 

“Pl kill that whale, or that whale kills me!’ he 
shouted. ‘But if there’s any man here who can’t 
swim, or is afraid, he had better go into Mr. 
Cummings’s boat.” 

Four of the crew lost no time in tumbling out; 
but two of us, who had been with Andrews before, 

| took their places. Andrews seized an oar and we 
started to pull back to the whale. 
The first mate, by the Captain’s advice, put his 
| wet men aboard and then followed slowly after us, 
| to pick us up, as he said. 
“Boys,” cried Andrews, as we neared the whale 
| again, “Pm going to put another iron in him. If 
he makes for us, jump overboard, swim a few 
strokes and then tread water.” We wore round 
the whale and got within half a ship’s 
length of him, when he settled a little, 
rose with a half breach, and came 
straight toward us again. 

We as rapidly backed water and 
tried to sheer off; but in a moment the 
furious leviathan was close astern of 
us, and threw out his terrible jaw. 

“Jump!” shouted the mate; and we 
all went overboard. 

For some reason the whale missed 
his blow at the boat and rushed by, 
going in the direction of the ship. As 
we swam we could hear the shouting 
on board. 

Cummings got his boat to lee of the 
ship. The whale coursed back and 
forth, exhibiting unmistakable evi 
dences of angry defiance. They feared 
that he would run them aboard. 

On our part, we saw that our boat 
remained uninjured, and returned to 
it; the last but one of us was climbing 
in, when the mate again shouted, 
“Jump! He’s coming!” 

I took a long header out, on the side 
next the ship, and as I rose, I heard 
a crash behind me. The whale had 
returned and made an end of the boat 
this time. 

We all’ swam in the direction of the 
ship, and Mr. Cummings’s boat stole 
cautiously round the bows and picked 
us up. 

Meantime, ‘Madagascar Jack” was 
thrashing the fragments of our second 
boat to pieces; there could be no 
doubt as to his fighting quality. We had already 
lost one man and two boats; and the Captain 
deemed any further effort to kill him unwise and 
extra hazardous. So thought most of the men. 

Sut the second mate held out ard exclaimed: 

“Is there a man who will go with me for a set at 
that old man-killer, or will ye see me go alone?” 

The Captain did not exactly forbid it; and three 
of us, Coles, the blacksmith, a boat-steerer named 
Preston, and I, volunteered to accompany Andrews 
to make a third attack on the whale. 

We pulled round the bows in Mr. Cummings’s 
boat and heard the whale at a little distance, near 

| where he had stove the last boat. 

A few drops of rain were falling, and the mist 
had settled again instead of clearing. 

“Ship your oars and take the paddles,” said 
| Andrews. “Dip easy.” 

He picked up the boat’s lance instead of the 
| harpoon. “If we can creep up where I can get a 
good set at him just behind the hump, it’s all I 
| ask,” he continued, under his breath. 
| Immediately we espied the black back of the 
monster through the mist, not half a cable’s length 
away. He seemed to be lying there as if on the 
| watch for us. Then, after a moment or two, he 
| thrashed the floating splinters of the boat again. 

With hearts thumping hard, for we felt it to be 
| a matter of life and death, the boat was propelled 
| forward on the left side of the whale, and glided 

past his flukes. Andrews planted his foot on the 
rail, and seized the lance pole in both hands. 
| The whale moved slightly forward; but the boat 
| continued overreaching him for several seconds, 
till we were nearly abreast his shoulder. 

Then the mate lunged at him with a will, burying 
| the lance in his side. 
| He had struck the “life; the lance entered so 
| deeply, that Andrews went half-overboard with it. 


| The whale squirmed spasmodically, then started 


| forward, staving in the broadside of the boat 
| before we could edge off. We jumped out and 
| dived as deep as possible, to escape a second blow. 
| Iswam under water for twenty or thirty yards, 
| and when I rose and got the brine out of my eyes, 
| I saw the whale making off. Andrews and both 
the others had risen near me; and a moment after 
we all saw blood fly from the animal’s spiracles. 

“Madagascar Jack” was done for at last. He 
lagged around for ten or fifteen minutes, however. 

They could not see us from the ship; but they 
had lowered another boat, and on Andrews’s 
triumphant hail, came and picked us up. 

This whale made eighty-five barrels of sperm 
oil; and we had, moreover, the satisfaction of 
having rid this ocean of a dangerous “rogue.” 

CePHAS N. WATKINS. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


SEPTEMBER 17, 189i, 











COMPANION. - 





TIME-KEEPERS. 


How did the ancients mark the hours ? 

How did King Alfred do this ? 

When and where were the first watches made? Were 
clocks made earlier or later ? 

What regulates the movements of a watch, and how ? 
How is it with clocks ? 

How are clocks regulated by electricity ? 

What is a chronometer, and for what is it used ? 





For the Companion. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN: 
Thackeray's “Esmond.” 


With that mind-vision that transcends 
A hundred-fold our natural sight, 
I see him clearer than the friends 
Of this to-day, and yet I write 
Of one who fought in Marlb’ro’s wars, 
Whose periwig is “temp Queen Anne ;” 
Here is the Hall, push wide the doors— 
The “Portrait of a Gentleman!” 
It hangs against the wainscot brown ; 
The sunshine from the lozenged pane 
Shows the dark face, the sombre frown, 
The long, sad features, gaunt and plain. 
You know him? Well, he was not much 
To look at—and a ray the while 
Has reached his eyes :—I think the touch 
Of Beatrix could make him smile! 
I need not tell you of his race, 
Whose pictures smile along the wall— 
Smiling is often easier grace 
Than frowning—but you know them all, 
“My Lord,” that hath a royal air, 
“Young Frank,” grown foreign overseas, 
And “Trix,” red-stockinged on the stair— 
My “Gentleman” is none of these! 
The heartache of a lonely youth, 
The bitterness of love refused 
That deeper wronging when the truth 
Broke on him of fair trust abused, 
Have left him, colder, sterner still, 
And that last failure touched his pride ; 
Henceforth, plain “Colonel,” if you will, 
The Marquisate a thing denied ! 
The walls grow thin as air, and see! 
The smiling pictures fade away, 
This thick green volume on my knee 
Holds all of Castlewood to-day! 
But stronger than a castle wall, 
And longer than our lives’ frail span, 
Esmond will stand among us all, 
“The Portrait of a Gentleman !” 

G. B. STUART. 


—_—_$—_§< <@>— — 
For the Companion. 


SHE “DID IT NOT.” 


Harry Fawcett came out of the dining-room 
and lingered irresolutely in the hall. It was 
Sunday morning. He had breakfasted late, as 
usual, on that morning. On other days he was 
at his office before nine. 

“A young lawyer,”’ he said, ‘“‘must look as if 
he had business, if he means to have any,”’ and 
Harry, though a rich man, was ambitious to do 
good work in his profession. 

He took out his note-book and glanced over 
his engagements for the day and week: dinners, 
breakfasts, balls, theatre parties. Harry was a 
favorite in society. 

Somehow, to-day, these things bored him. It 
suddenly flashed on him that his life was poor, 
and filled with trifles. 

“There is some stuff in me fit for better work 
than this!’’ he thought, as he stood in the hall, 
hesitating. 

There was a picture by Corot in the drawing- 
room. He looked at it. 

“Tf I could paint something that would last, or 
write a book! Something that would give thou- 
sands of people comfort and happiness when I am 
gone!’’ he thought. 

On the other wall was a copy of Vibert’s 
picture of the returned missionary priest, showing 
to his superior his scars given by the savages. 
Harry’s blood warmed. ‘I, too, could sacrifice 
myself for a great cause,’ he said. “But what 
cause dol care for? There is not a single great 
purpose or meaning in my life.”’ 

He looked out at the sunny street, down which 
the people were hastening to church. He grew 
grave and thoughtful. He remembered how, 
when he was a little fellow, his mother took him 
to church. Her religion had been her life. She 
had died when he was still a boy. 

“Is her faith what I need ?’’ his soul asked, 
groping in the darkness for something live and 
real. 

His sister was a professedly religious girl. She 
was very active in church work. But he had 


the women they passed. ‘If you will come to 
church you will see such guys!’’ she exclaimed. 
“It is a perfect study on costume.” 
“Thank you. Iwill not go.” 
He left her at the corner and sauntered down | 
to the club. That night when they met at dinner | 
he was his usual gay self. 
‘‘Are you quite well, Harry?” she asked. ‘I | 
thought you looked pale and troubled this 
morning.” 
“T fell into an anxious mood, and was inclined 
to take life seriously,”’ he said, somewhat bitterly. 
‘But nobody else does it, and why should I?” 
‘‘Your trouble is gone, then ?”’ 
“Oh, quite gone!’’ he said. 
She was silent, for in spite of his light tone she 
felt that he blamed her. What had she done? 
She puzzled about it during dinner, but soon 
afterwards forgot it. Harry and she journeyed 
side by side through life for years. But between 
them there was a great gulf, and she never tried 
to cross it. She had lost her opportunity. 


———— 


POSSIBLE INCREASE OF COLD. 


No one who has poked about the rocky ribs of 
New England can have failed to see some of those 
grooves and scratches on the bare ledges of the 
hills and on the sides of huge boulders, which 
geologists assure us have been caused by the 
grinding of the rocks under the great sheet of ice, 
thousands of feet thick, which once covered North 
America as far south as the latitude of New York. 
The ice, being piled higher toward the north, kept 
pressing slowly southward, and the fragments of 
rock that it broke off from peaks and ridges, being 
carried along beneath it, did the grinding. 


These things occurred many thousands of years 
a how many thousand no one is able to 
say with certainty,—and the time when the great 
ice-sheet existed is called the glacial epoch, or the 
ice age. a 
Even to-day a glacial epoch, on a comparatively 
small scale, reigns in Greenland; for that strange 
continent is completely buried under an enormous 
blanket of ice, which is continually pushing its 
way down into the sea all around the borders of 
the land, where the vast fragments that are broken 
off float away in the form of icebergs. 

Now there is reason to believe that the earth has 
experienced more than one glacial epoch, and that 
others may yet be in store for it, owing to certain 
periodical changes in the earth’s orbit, or path 
around the sun. 

For instance, winter now occurs in the Northern 
Hemisphere when the earth is nearest to the sun; 
but in about ten thousand years it will occur when | 
the earth is farthest from the sun. The winters in 
this hemisphere will then be longer and colder 
than they are now, and the result may be the accu- 
mulation of great quantities of ice and snow. 
Observations recently collected in Paris show 
that the temperature of Europe has been below the 
average ever since 1885, and it has been suggested 
that this fact may indicate that a period of cold, 
possibly a real glacial epoch, has begun to set in. 
Such a conclusion would be somewhat startling 
if the falling off in temperature were very great; 
but in fact it has been only a fraction of a degree, 
and it has not yet been shown that a similar change 
has taken place in America and Asia. Possibly 
this may yet be shown. 

But as to a new glacial spot, even if we should 
admit that one is approaching, thousands of years 
would probably elapse before the invasion of the 
ice became a very serious matter. 


————__<@>——___—— 
DIOGENES IN PARIS. 


Diogenes, looking in the street with a lantern 
for an honest man, had a sort of imitator in a 


about in an excited manner, screaming, chattering, 
and opening their beaks as if enraged. 

At first | was ata loss to understand the cause 
of such a commotion, but presently 1 saw a pale- 
yellow snake advancing deliberately upon the 
birds from the wooden window-frame, out of 
which he hung. They appeared to be all of them 
quite fascinated, and none attempted to fly away. 

he snake did not take the nearest, but deliberately 
chose one more to his liking, and swallowed it. 

Glad to be rid of my buzzing annoyances, I got 
my gun, and notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
servants, some of whom wept, assuring me that 
the reptile was inhabited by the late master of the 
house, I gave him a dose of duck-shot. 

He was a big snake, about four feet long. I cut 
him open and extracted the sparrow. After some 
ten minutes’ exposure to the sun the bird got up, 
and in half an hour more flew away, apparently 
unhurt. 

Shortly afterward a servant of my landlord 
came and took away the snake’s body, and all my 
own servants sulked and looked black for a week. 
When I spoke to my landlord, however,. an 
educated man, he laughed, and simply congratu- 
lated me, saying that the clock-winding snake had 
annoyed him for years. I never heard the noise 
again. 

—_—_+or-—_____ 


For the Companion. 


AUTUMN SONG. 


Fair Autumn stands by the maple-tree, 
(Ah! but the Winter follows!) 
And drops the bright leaves down to me, 
Or blows them away on the north-wind free, 
Across the meadow, across the lea, 
Over the hills and hollows. 


The squirrel runs to the chestnut tall, 
(Ho! but the frost’s cold fingers!) 
And rattling down the ripe nuts fall, 
But never a squirrel shall have them all, 
While the lads and lassies —— call 
Through fields where the aster lingers. 
The witch-hazel waves her fringe of gold, 
(Hark! to the winds a-sighing !) 
The hunter’s moon shines over the wold, 
The days grow short and the — grow cold, 
And the weary year is getting old, 
While the withered leaves are flying. 
DoROTHY GRAY. 


ee 
HE BOUGHT THE QUAIL. 


In Mr. Barry’s “Russia in 1870,” the author 
remarks upon the unlimited and irresponsible 
power which the proprietors of large estates had 
over their dependants in the days of serfdom. 
One proprietor caused a man who had offended 
him to be locked into an iron cage, and confined 
him in it for a length of time. Happily, however, 
the proprietor himself was a man under authority, 
and his day of reckoning finally arrived. 


While the oppressor was absent on a journey, 
the case of his wretched prisoner came to the 
knowledge of the governor of his province. The 
governor caused the man, cage and all, to be brought 
to the government town, and at the same time sent 
a messenger to intercept the tyrannical proprietor 
on the road, with an invitation to dinner. 

The proprietor was flattered by the courtesy, 
and presented himself at the government house at 
the time appointed. 

There was then a curious fashion in Russia of 
keeping live quails, whose notes were greatly 
admired by connoisseurs. The governor was 
famous for his collection of these singing ‘birds. 
The dinner was good, the company merry. 

After the cloth was removed, the governor 
addressed his guest: 

“Now, Ivan Simonovitch, I know you are very 
fond of am. and I have a beauty which I don’t 
mind selling you.” 

“Very well, your excellency ; if the bird is not 
too dear, I will buy it of you.’ 

“Bring in the quail,” said his excellency to the 
attendants. 

A very ordinary sort of bird, in a wooden cage, 
was introduced. | 

“I want to sell you that bird for ten thousand 
roubles,” said the governor. 

The proprietor could not understand the joke, 
but declined the bargain, as he thought the bird a 
little too dear. 


His position was uncomfortable, but the peccaries 
showed no signs of leaving. It was noon and very 
warm, and he was getting tired of being tree. 
He thought of his companions, and remembere:| 
that he had not fired the three shots from a revolver 
in quick succession—the signal agreed upon. fic 
fired them and killed three peccaries, and the» 
waited. 

Three o’clock came, but no signs of his comrades. 
Fatigue made it hard for him to sit on the lim), 
and he took off his belt and buckled himself fat 
to the tree, so that he could not fall. 

At seven o’clock the sun went behind the 
mountain, darkness came on, and with it huncer 
and thirst. At twelve o’clock the moon disclose 
his guard scattered around. At two o’clock some 
thing, a grizzly or a puma, alarmed the hogs, and 
they went scampering down the mountain. 
Unloosening his belt, Mr. Requa descended the 
tree, but was so stiff and cramped that he could 
hardly walk. The turkey had been eaten and his 
coat thoroughly chewed. He reached the camp at 
daybreak. Two of the boys were out on horseback 
hunting for him. 


nee aaa 
NOT FOR HERSELF. 


It gives some women a deep and almost oppres 
sive sense of responsibility to be entrusted with 
the selection of a pair of gloves or a yard of 
ribbon for another woman. “It isn’t for myselt,” 
said an anxious-looking customer at the ribbon 
counter of a large dry goods store, one afternoon, 
when the clerks were busiest. “If it was for 
myself I should know exactly what I wanted anid 


wouildn’t waste any time over it. But —” 


“Did you say dark or light green ribbon?” asked 


the clerk. 


“She said dark, and yet not too dark, so [I don't 


exactly know what to get. If I were going to use 


it myself —” 

“How would this do?” 

“Well, I hardly know. It seems a trifle light to 
me, and yet maybe it wouldn’t be. I don’t know 
just what it’s to be used for, which makes the 
matter all the more perplexing.” 

“How wide did you want it?” 

“She said from two and a half to three inches, 
which is, of course, rather indefinite. It’s for a 
friend of mine living in M—, and she simply 
wrote for a yard of dark green ribbon, from two 
and a half to three inches wide, at from thirty 
to forty cents a yard, and I am puzzled to know 
just what to get. If it were for myself —” 

“You didn’t want satin ribbon?” 

“She didn’t say, and I don’t know whether to 
get satin, or grosgrain, or watered ribbon, or rib. 
bon with a plain, corded or picot edge, or what. 
Everything is so indefinite about it. If I knew 
what she wanted it for, or had some little hint to 
go by, or if it were for myself,—but as it is, I’m 
entirely in the dark. 

ba | think, on the whole, I’d better write and get 
more definite information before selecting any- 
thing. Yes, that’s what I’ll do, and then I'll not 
make any mistake.” 


sS a 2 
QUITE PERMISSIBLE. 


Mrs. Wiley was one of the people who enjoy, 
more than everything else, managing other peo. 
ple’s affairs. She was such a power in her family 
and among her friends that she had at last come to 
believe that very few things were done without 
her advice and consent, either in her own home or 
elsewhere. 


As she grew older her way of mentioning the 
control she exercised over everybody within her 
reach became more and more decided, and was 
now often the occasion of no little amusement. 

Her husband, a very old gentleman, some ten 
years her senior, and quite feeble, had frequent 
attacks of sneezing, which did not seem to presage 
any cold, or to give him the least discomfort. 
Often he sneezed sixteen times in succession as he 
sat = his big arm-chair, reading the paper labori- 
ously. 

“Your husband’s quite a hand to sneeze, Mis’ 
Wiley, aint he?” said a little seamstress who was 
sewing for the family one day, when the old gen 
tleman had had several of his longer attacks. 














wealthy citizen of Paris who died recently. 
Having a fortune of a hundred thousand dollars, 
and no heirs, this man resolved to bequeath his 
money to some person who had proved to be 
perfectly honest without any motive of policy. He 
had retired from business, and spent his time in 
riding up and down Parisin omnibuses. Healways 
stationed himself near the front part of the interior 
of the omnibus, where he would have an opportu- 
nity to pass up to the driver the fares of 
passengers, and hand back the change. 


Frequently, when the change was of a character 
to admit it, he quietly slipped into it, after the 
driver had put it into his hand, a fifty-centime 
piece—the equivalent of about a dime, and awaited 
the result. 

A Parisian newspaper asserts that the old man 
rode up and down the streets for eight years, 
during all of which time not a single passenger 
upon whom he had bestowed the coin saw fit to 
restore it to the driver, from whom it was to be 
ey it had come. 

ut at last, one day when the elderly cynic had 
slipped his usual small silver piece into the change 
for a five-franc piece, and passed it to a young 
working-girl who had entered the omnibus, he 
was delighted to hear her say in a clear voice to 
the driver: “But, driver, you’ve given me fifty 
centimes too much!” 

The old man said nothing, but made inquiries 
about the young lady; and having ascertained her 
name, family and circumstances, he made a will, 
entirely unknown to her, bequeathing her all his 
property. 

Lately he died, and the young woman came into 

ossession of her benefactor’s fortune of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars—a large return, surely, for 


never spoken to her of her religion. She was | a restitution of ten cents. 


coming now, on her way to church. 
She came down the stairs buttoning her glove. 
Something in her brother’s face startled her. 


Could Harry be unhappy? If they were more 
intimate she would ask him what troubled him. 


She hesitated, and he came quickly up to her. 
“Going to church, Alice ?”’ 
**Yes, of course.”’ 


“It—counts for a good deal to you, eh? 


suppose ?”” 


“There is not much help in Doctor Ray’s 
sermons,” she said. “He has no ability. And stitions of the natives a trial hard to bear. Doctor| the rock. So he threw down his rifle that it might 
Wills, in his “Land of the Lion and the Sun,” | not burden him, retaining two revolvers and a belt 


the soprano has a wretched voice.’ 


He walked with her out of the door. There 
was a hunger in his soul that must be stayed. 


Even her jesting tone did not drive him back. 


“She has the secret. My mother had it. I 


The story is told as a true one, but if it is really 
true, honesty is a virtue much more rare in Paris 
than it is in this country. 

a . 


CLOCK-WINDING SNAKES. 


recounts one of his own experiences. 


might learn it. There, perhaps,—in the hymns | the house. 


or prayers—somew here. 





But Alice joked about the hats and gowns of 


The people of Persia are very unwilling to have 
house-snakes destroyed. The creatures do no | and the peccaries came in such num 
harm, and what is far more important, they are | Requa started for a tree, forgetting in his excite- 
believed to be tenanted by the spirit of the late ment his coat and turkey. He had scarcely time 
Church, I mean. It is a help—a—kind of life, 1| master of the house. English travellers and 
residents in the country naturally entertain a very : ; 
different opinion, and sometimes find the super- | his Tifle, a Marlin repeater, when he remembered 


In my first house in Shiraz, an old and handsome | and climbing over each other trying to get at their 
one, ] was continually annoyed by a buzzing, as|enemy. Each shot from his revolver knocked 
of the winding of clock-work. This, I was told, ) 
proceeded from the snakes, but I never saw one, 
though the buzzing was to be heard in all parts of 


“Well,” said the governor, “I will show you a 
| better bird than that, and I think you’ll buy him. 
| Have the other quail brought in.” 
| Folding doors flew open, and the iron cage with 
| its miserable captive was set down before the 
astonished guest. } 
| “Now,” said the governor, “what do you think of 
that for a quail? But this is a very expensive 
bird; I want twenty thousand roubles for him!” 

“All right,” said the alarmed proprietor; “1 will 
buy this one. Send him down to my works with- 
out the cage, and your messenger shall bring back | 
the amount.” 

History does not add that the poor peasant 
profited by any part of the twenty thousand 
roubles. 

——-—- +r —————— 


TREED BY PECCARIES. 


The peccary is found in large herds in Mexico, 
Arizona and Southern Texas. If one of the herd 
| is wounded by a shot so that it squeals, the whole 
| herd will charge the hunter on sight. He can 


| escape being devoured only by flight or by climb- 





|ingatree. In ‘The Big Game of North America,” 

Mr. A. G. Requa says that he and three other 
| sportsmen were camped in the mountains, forty 
| miles from Hermosillo. It was arranged that they 
| should try to get close to a herd of peccaries, and 
| near several trees. 
| One man was to shoot and cripple a peccary, so 
| that he would squeal. The hunters were then to 
io themselves, and on being charged by the 

herd, to climb the trees, from which they might 
kill every peccary. 

The next morning, therefore, the hunters started 
| up the mountain, each with a hundred shells. Mr. 

Requa, seeing a flock of wild turkeys, separated 

from his companions, and walked a long distance 

to get a shot. The others went on. He shot one 
turkey and sat down on a rock to rest, taking off 
his coat, for it was very warm. 

_Five minutes after, a dozen’ peccaries came in 
sight, and as there were plenty of small pines to 
serve asa refuge, the hunter thought he would kill 
the whole herd, provided they showed fight. He 
fired at one and crippled it. The pig squealed, 

ers that Mr. 


to get up when two hundred maddened peccaries 
were squealing around the tree. 
He killed five, that being the number of shells in 


that his ammunition was in the coat he had left on 


full of pistol cartridges. 
The peccaries were gnawing the base of the tree, 





over one, but made the others more furious. They 
rushed at the tree, gnawed at the bark and wood 


’ 


“Yes, he is,” admitted Mrs. Wiley, “and fora long 


| time I used to reason with him about it, and had 
| him pretty well broke of the notion. But now he’s 
| consid’rable old, and he aint got much to occupy 


him, and sneezin’ kind of takes up his time; and 
so, if he enjoys it, I just let it go, for when all’s 
said and done, it’s a harmless kind of habit!” 
NR ies 
“NO PUBLIC SPEAKER.” 


Richard Coleman of Virginia, while yet a very 


| young man, was made judge of one of the eastern 


circuit courts. Before his appointment he had led 
a quiet, studious life, and had obtained no extended 
reputation except among lawyers. 

Shortly after he went upon the bench a cruel 
murder was committed in his district by a notorl- 
ously bad man. The murderer was taken, tried 
and convicted of murder in the first degree. 

In pronouncing the sentence of the law upon the 
prisoner, Judge Coleman spoke with so much 
feeling and eloquence that many of the listeners 
were moved to tears. The murderer, on the other 
hand, seemed to be quite indifferent, looking at 
the ceiling and apparently paying no attention 
whatever to what was being said. 

After he was remanded to jail one of the young 
lawyers went into the cell, curious to know how 
the criminal had felt when the judge was passing 
sentence upon him. 

“What do you mean?” asked the murderer. 

“I mean when the judge was telling you that 
you were to be hanged.” a 

“You mean when he was talking to me: 

“Yes.” 

“Oh! I never paid no ’tention to Dick Coleman, 
he aint no public speaker, nohow.” 


a 4 =e 
GOOD SLEEPERS. 


The author of “Bulgaria Before the War” says 
that the Turks devote to sleep any spare half-hour 
that may happen to be attheir disposal. Atnight, he 
says, all his companions would be in the land of 
dreams within ten minutes, while he lay wide 
awake and envious. 


It has often struck me with astonishment pr vho 
the little respect any one in Turkey pays sleep. 
When I have been staying in the villages I have 
often heard a member of the family yet UP, srt 
after searching about among his sleepin psa 
ions, arouse them all to ask where his tobacco wa’, 
or upon some equally slight excuse. = father 

A lad of eighteen would thus wake up his rs the 
a man of sixty, perhaps, two or three ieee ort 
night, and yet there would never be an angry war: 
of remonstrance; and when I have snappet re 
agely at some one for walking into my room { 
over my body in the middle of the night, *y 
snappishness has caused the greatest aston® 








while flakes of froth fell from their mouths. 
Remembering that his cartridges would soon run 


One morning 1 was attracted by an unusual | out, the hunter stopped shooting and counted the 
twittering of birds, and on looking out saw some | dead hogs. He had killed twenty-three, but there 
thirty sparrows on the top of a wall, all jumping | were over two hundred left. 


ment. : a 

Many times I have turned in with natives . aly 

| same room with me, and though I was gen may 

| tired and my companions not, yet I thin ori a 
say 1 was invariably the last to close my ¢ye* 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














For the Companion. 


A HYMN FOR A CHILD. 


For all the pleasant things I see, 
I must give thanks, dear Lord, to Thee! 


The bending sky, so 
blue, so bright, 
The daisy-meadows, 
green and white, 
The silver moon and 
golden sun, 
‘Tis Thou hast made 
them, every one. 
The robin in the blos- 
soming tree 
Sings “Praise!” and 
“Praise!” and “Praise 
to Thee!” 
The sea-gull on the 
waves afloat 
Still utters ‘ Praise!” 
with harsher note. 
In every voice of beast 
or bird 
Their love and thanks 
may still be heard. 
And I, who am Thy child 
indeed, 
Shall I not give most 
careful heed 
To praise Thee with a 
thankful heart, 
To do Thy will in every 
part, 
To keep myself all pure 
and sweet, 
As for a child of God is 
meet! 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


— eS 


For the Companion. 


HOW JET 
STARTED WEST. 
As told by Tommy. 


Jet is my Aunt Bee’s 
black pony. He’s as 
pretty and gentle as you 
ever saw, and quite fast, 
too. Aunt Bee always 
talks to him as if he 
knew every word she 
said, and I just believe 
he does. 

When she goes to 
hitch up she slips on the 
harness, and smooths 
his mane and foretop, 
and pats his nose, and 
then says, ‘““Now come 
around this way, little 
pony.” And he goes 
without leading, and 
steps between the thills, 
and she hitches him to 
the buggy. And then 
she climbs in, and takes 
the lines and says, 
“Now go right along, 
Jet, dear!’ And off 
he goes, proud as you 
please. 

She don’t have to put 
on any old check-rein 
to make him hold up 
hishead. No sir! Aunt 
Bee’d never do such a 
thing. She Says it 
makes a horse’s neck 
ache, same as mine did, 

When I looked up too 
long, trying to count 
the little round do-fun- 
nies on a Chinese kite. 

Last month we con- 
cluded we'd go and live 


in California, and Aunt Bee said she would go| went, running and jumping and playing just as 

So she sold her place, and packed up | he used to. 

nese and came to stay at our house till we 
ready. But she left Jet in his old pasture, | the man that was going to take care of him on 

da near neighbor to look after him. 

In a few days this neighbor came over and | ’round in the evening and said she might as well 

1, “Mrs. Beaman, I believe your horse is quite | sell the horse, for he wouldn’t budge one step to 


with us. 
her things 


and asked 


Saic 


sick.” 


“Oh no,” Aunt Bee said; «not really sick, I 


guess, 
him.” 
“Well,” 


him why she came away, and probably he felt | that you’re going to ride in to California. And | 
hurt about it. | Joe will go with you all the way and give youa)| 
So she went right over to see him, and she | drink whenever you want it. And I'll meet you | 
talked to him quite a while. when you get there, and you shall have the | 
She said, “Did you think I’d gone and left my | nicest little barn ever you saw. Now you must | 
little pony? Not abitof it! You see, I’m going | go right in with me. Nothing will hurt you. | 
to California, Jet, dear, but I'll take you along. | Come right along now, that’s a dear !”” 
You shall go on the big train in a nice car, and | And she didn't try to lead him by the halter, | 
you shall have a good home when we get there. | but put her arms *round his neck, and he walked | 
And I’ll never leave you, Jet, dear, and don’t | in with her like a lamb. | 
you ever think it!’ I guess those men were some astonished when 
So she patted him and stroked him and laid her | they saw that. But Aunt Bee said he would 
head on his neck, and when she picked some | have gone in for anybody, if they had been half- 
grass he nibbled it, and seemed to feel a great | way polite about it. 
deal better. | Well, that’s the way Jet started to California, 
And then Aunt Bee said, ‘“‘Come now, little | and he got there all right, too. But I do wish he | 
pony, let’s have a run.” And she laid one hand | could talk, for I want so much to ask him what | 
on his mane and said, ‘‘Now come right along, | he thought of the trip, and whether Joe was | 
|dear!’”? And he trotted along beside her till she | half-way polite to him. | 
| let go and clapped her hands, and then away he | Evpora S. BuMSTEAD. | 
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Now fast ran their tongves in the vsval wey, 

Preih subjects were often as soberas gay, 
They talked both of prose and of 

Tey grew profound they were amost 


Alarming Tie sieht of bin Spaled 


en suddenly one gave a cry of great dread, 





but maybe he feels bad because I left suppose I shall have to put him in myself.” 


: nd- ported at Somethin 
aes nothing at alt Reng sz black Spider 


\ . 


Linney Ry (omin’g 


Ut all of those maidens, who came there t? stay 
ust took to their heels and ran screaming away, 
poetry Charming. SF that Small insect mere semeth ing Se fright ful 
all their plans se 


‘The der exclaimed, as he Spvn to their lace 
right over her bead. , on ied erin on his mica nee 

v if Pry, te thought I meant arm. but 

take thar one Pls Pyffie once found right beside ber Tx better forme Tam rid of theu@ rr 
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For the Companion. 


BRIGHT LITTLE MICE. 


A great, white cake, without sugar or spice, 
First round, then nibbled, then only a slice; 
Where did it go? Does any one know? 
Just ask the sly little twinkling mice. 


Well, he was all right after that till she sent 


the way, to put him into the car. The man came 


go in. 


, J ————_+or——__—_ 
‘‘He’s not for sale,’ said Aunt Bee, ‘“‘but I do 








LittLe NELLIE was in great glee over a prom- 
So she went down next morning and got Jetty, | ised visit across the country to grandma’s. She 


the neighbor said, ‘he doesn’t run and j;and led him towards the car. The men were | heartily agreed to the stipulation that she should 





lay as 2 us ’ ° | : 
Play as he used to, and he won't eat a bite, but | there, and they just stood back and laughed to | get up bright and early. When awakened at four 


just stands : . 
Just stands at the bars with his head down, and | hear how Aunt Bee talked to her horse. 


doesn’t notice any one. 

horse,” 
But 

heen s¢ 


| o’clock in the morning she protested against 


I think he’s a pretty sick | I saw ’em, but Aunt Bee didn’t look ’round nor | being disturbed. ‘Why, you said you’d get up 


| take the least notice. She just patted the poor | bright and early,’’ reminded mamma. ‘Yes, I 


pee Bee said she guessed not. She’d| little pony, that seemed ’most scared to death, | know,” admitted Nellie. ‘But this isn’t bright 
) Tushed she hadn’t really explained to| and said, “Come now, Jetty, this is the nice car |andearly. It’s dark and early.” 
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political life. 


a. 
CHARADE. 

My Jirst does a lady flirt 
and twirl; 

My second’s the name of 
aman; 

Now do my third, find a 
pretty girl, 

And dance my whole, if 
you can. 


a. 
DOUBLE ZIGZAGS. 
Across. 


1. Belonging to courts 
of law. 

2. An enchanter. 

3. To desecrate. 

4. Singers ina choir. 

5. Animated. 

6. A kindler of anger. 

7. A kind of mortar or 
cannon. 

8. To divest of regality. 

9. Attrition. 

10. That may be carried. 


Zigzags. 


Commencing at the 
first letter of the first 
word—The name of the 
inventor of a useful arti- 
cle, who died on Sept. 
16, 1736. 

Commencing at the 
last letter of the first 
word—The name of a 
State admitted into the 
Union on Sept. 9, 1850. 


c. D. 
3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composet 
of 83 letters, is a quota- 
tion from a noted Amer- 
ican statesman, who died 
on Sept. 19, 1881. His 
name is added to the 
same. 


The 1, 2, 33, 6, 17, 34, 30, 
4, 9, 22, 25 is molded 
into an orb. 

The 32, 55, 10, 3, 48, 5, 
47, 65 is pressing neces- 


y: 

The 7, 23, 29, 39, 8, 35, 
24, 16 is the worship of 
animals. 

The 40, 68, 11, 31, 54, 20 
is shown. 

The 14, 38, 12, 15, 21, 45, 
42, 44, 51, 13 are collec- 
tions of living animals. 

The 46, 18, 41, 68, 69, 53, 
36 is foolish. 

The 76, 78, 19, 64, 26, 79, 
80, 81, 72 is one who 
pleases. 

The 43, 67, 52, 58, 82 (or 
59), 71, 27 are very small 
portions. 

The 61, 77, 39, 60, 28, 75 
is to exile. 

The 66, 49, 50, 70, 56, 57, 
37 is peevish. 

The 73, 83, 62, 74 are the 
15th day of March, May, 
July and October and 
the 13th of the other 
months. 


4. 
CALENDAR PI. 
Mr. T. T. Stahphy, thy 
bread I see; 
Mr.V.N. Joan, I plunder 
a bee. A.M. P. 


5. 
LOGOGRIPH. 
I scratch, I scratch, 

As | utter this sound; 
Beheaded it’s longed for 
All the world round. 

H. A. G. 





Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 


1. Elbow. 


2. M 
BE 

Ru#wN 

ARI D 
NoORsS E 
DacrrtL. 
YonxevxeERS 
WiILuiINeEs 8 
8S TCHOLN O 
eo¢e@inevznrtrmas 
cLEAT LON 


1 to 10—Brandywine. 
11 to 21—Mendelssohn. 


3. Easel, Dutch, Idler, Style, Ought, Nerve.— 


4. Many years ago, the bold headland, Tarifa, 
stretching out from the coast of Spain, was the 
headquarters of a gang of Mohammedan pirates 
who exacted tribute or toll from every ship passing 
through the straits of Gibraltar to or from the 
Mediterranean. This process was called Tarifing, 
and gave rise to the word tariff, so influential in 


5. Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
| Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
| Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins. 


Somewhat back from the village street 
| Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 
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A POOR “ PERVIDER.” 


Abijah Stokes, for a long time owner of the one 
small shop in Cyrusville, was an elderly bachelor 
who, to use the expression commonly applied to 
him by his friends, was “some cranky, but a 
turrible good hand to jedge o’ things in gen’ral.” 
He had taken his meals for many years at the | 
“tavern,” and always expressed himself well 
satisfied with the food; but, unfortunately, the 
tavern changed hands at last, and the new man 
was by no means as liberal or careful in supplying 
the table as his predecessor had been. 


Abijah was not one of the grumbling sort, but it 
was observed that he accepted invitations to take 
dinner or tea with his hospitable neighbors with 
much greater alacrity than in times past, and that 
occasionally he even courted such invitations. 

He did not wish to hurt the new proprietor’s 
trade, however, and for a long time was guarded 
in his replies to the questions with which he was 
plied. One day he was asked to take Sunday 
dinner with a family, the mistress of which was 
renowned for her good cooking. He accepted 
with great thankfulness, having been kept on 
particularly short and poor rations for some days 
previous to the invitation. 

When he saw the first slice cut from the great 
roast of beef his eyes glistened, and when his 
plate had been well supplied and the meal was 
fairly under way, the host said, casually, “How is 
the table over *t the tavern, nowadays, me’. I 
aint heard you make any special mention of it, ’s I 
know on.’ 

“Wa-al,” said Abijah, slowly, evidently drawn 
on to speak by the richness spread before him, 

“you know ’s well es I do, Samu’l, they’s some es 
is extry good perviders, an’ others es aint; then 
agin, they’s some ’t are more pertick’ler abaout 
the meat ’n others. —— in course,”’ he concluded, 
after devouring a lar mouthful of the beef, 

“when the yoke hes ca fused on the neck o’ the ox 
fer from ten ter twelve years, the meat you git, | 
aint, so to speak, over’n above juicy, an’ it don’t 
appear ter relish much!” 


A GOOD FEE. 


Ministers in New England villages are not usually 
the recipients of liberal salaries, and the number 
of marriages in a year is seldom large enough to 
make the fees much of an addition to the slender 
sum. The fees themselves are apt to be slight, and 
sometimes are omitted altogether, although the 
clergyman is usually presented with some little 
“remembrance” of the happy occasion. 


One clergyman has a good many amusing stories 
to tell of his “w: edding experiences,” but he once 
received a wedding fee which has never been 
duplicated, and which he says lasted ten times as 
long as any other which was ever given him. 

He performed the senate which united the 
daughter of the Widow Robbins, the thriftiest 
housewife of his parish, to a poor but estimable 
young man, whom the widow had selected for her 
son-in-law, and with whom her daughter had 
dutifully fallen in love. 

The wedding was a merry one, and as the 
“officiating clergyman” was putting on his coat in 
the hall, ready to start for home, the Widow Robbins 
bustled out to him and said, “I sent Harry over 
with your fee about half an hour ago, Mr. 
Lathrop. I told him people wouldn’t miss the 
groom for a few minutes; and sure enough they 
didn’t. He said he gave it to your wife, and I hope 
you'll like it; you always have !” 

Mr. Lathrop murmured his thanks and hurried 
home, to be greeted by his wife, whom a severe 
cold had kept in the house, in a voice shaking 
with suppressed laughter. 

“Where is my fee?” demanded the clergyman. 
“T hear it has been put in your keeping.” 

“It’s on the dining-room table,” faltered his wife. 

He strode out to the dining-room, and there on 
the table were ranged four rows of glass jars, three 
in each row; they were well filled, and labeled 
respectively, “currant jelly,” “chili sauce,” “sweet 
pickles,” and, last but not least, “raspberry jam.” 

“We had a good laugh, of course,” says Mr. 
Lathrop, “but we also had some of that ‘fee’ the 
very next day, and we never enjoyed one better.” 


— Sr — ——$—$—— 
EARTHQUAKES. 


Several shocks of earthquake which have recently 
been felt in various quarters of the globe at about 
the time of the new moon recall the interesting 
theory that the earth is more frequently shaken 
near the periods of new and full moon than at 
other times. Lists of earthquakes covering many 
years have been prepared, which seem to favor 
this theory. 


The reason assigned is similar to that by which 
we are able to account for the greater height of 
the tides at new and full moon. 

When the moon and the sun are on the same 
side of the earth, as is the case at new moon, they 
unite the force of their attractions in heaping up 
the waters of the sea. The same thing happens 
when they are on opposite sides of the earth, as at 
full moon, for then each, by attractin in an 
opposite direc tion, assists the other in pulling out 
the ocean, so to speak, as one might pull out the 
sides of a rubber ball. 

According to the theory in question, the same 
forces of the sun and moon which raise the tides 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 2%7 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 
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= and weekly stamp paper. All stamps sold by 
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PHENYO-CAFFEIN CO., Worcester, Mass. 
are American 
DOUBLE WATCHES, BICYCLES. 
Breech-Loader Allkinds cheaper than else- 
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ears STEEL PENS 
and the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 
STUDY. ‘Success in Business 
Cepends tareelz upon one’s 
wish to succeed take a 
thorough acta College course at Home, by Mail. 
economical plan of ely. Circulars and trial lesson 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 44 
AT ‘HOME. 
Take a Course in the 
dence School of Law. 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y, 
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most unique Pencil Box on the market. No key 


The 
to lose. Nothing to get out of order. Only the owner 


knows the combination and can open it. Samples 
mailed a it-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. SELCHOW & 
RIGHTER, Sole Agents, 390 Broadway, New York. 











BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 


most prosperous city in? the great Northwest. 
Healthful climate ; growing business ; city of orchards ; 
mining and agriculture. Address Sec’y Board of Trade. 
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Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 





BRIGGS’S PATENT TRANSFER PATTERNS, 


Twelve good designs with full instructions 
how to stamp, sent on receipt of 5 cents. 


_ BOX C, 3, IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of your te 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing the 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
scalp, stops the hair falling, and is 
B= sure to pesene. 50c. & eS & at 6 a. 
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d, Cat. 














4 usy. 
Operators a in oy tt 
rite for circulars, 


OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Janesville, Wis. 


STAM HAY FEVER 
CURED 10 STAY CURED 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 
We will send you testimony from people who live near you. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 716 Main St., BUFFALO, 5.Y, 


















_ABOUT A GREAT COUNTRY. 


F. |. Whitney, St. Paul, 
Minn., will send maps 
and publications about 
the Northwest free to 
home and land seekers. 











~ National Souvenir Spoons, 


Representing Nine Centuries of America’s History. 
A. D. 1000. 
Leif Ericson came to America 986-1000. 
A. D. 1492. 
Columbus discovered America. 
A. D. 1773. 


A. D. 1776. 
Independence Bell in Independence Hall. 
A. D. 1783. 
Evacuation of New York by the British. 
A. D. 1849. 
California, the El Dorado of the World. 
SEE FREE OFFER 


in our large Illustrated Advertisement of these Souvenir 
Spoons in the Sept. 10th issue of this paper. 


TOWLE MANUFACTURING CO., SILVERSMITHS, 


Faneuil Hall, “The Cradle of American Liberty.” 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMARING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learnto\ Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


Ss) 
Squa % 






SOWELL co. 
'@ West 14th St., New York City, 





Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For oe ad — 


t SPECIAL MERIT Paint- 


broidery, and all pings 0} hae 

Send 10c. for 30 good sized 

pn two colors same shade 2) 

and price list of remnant packages, 

samples deducted from first order amounting 

to $1.00. Agents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work. 
CONTREXEVILLE mFG.CO. 15 Grant = Manville.R.1. 


























DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 
YOU need this to keep YOUR 











RAZOR SHARP. 


In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 
last years. Good for any strop. Every “shaver” knows 
the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made them 
famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 


Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


The Best in Sixty Years! 

“My wife thinks the pair that she got from you is the 
best shoe for the price that she ever shad, and she is 
near sixty. Send two more pairs, etc.’ 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Buttou Boot 
sent prepaid anywhere in the U.S. 

‘or $1.50. Equals every way the 
Boots sold for $2.50 all retail 
stores. We make this Boot our- 

selves,—therefore we guarantee 
the fit, style and wear to be satis- 
factory, and will refund the money 
or send another pair of Boots to 
any one having cause for 
complaint. Made Common 
Sense and Opera Toe, C to 

wide and 4% ‘sizes. 
Dexter Shoe Co., 

122 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











“A dollar 
saved is 
a dollar 
earned.” 











FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh, and 
consumption, 

use 








Samples direct from factory 
sent FREE to any address 
ps nema - = © Se 
Gold P; 10e, 
Benboontd Gold Papers 15c. 
Newest Felts - - - lbe. 

2" Paper Hangers and Paint- 


ers can have our large Sample Books by express by 


tines card. KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
406, 408, "410, 418 Arch &t., Philadelphia, Pa 


THE GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 
GREATAMERICAN New Departure. Beautiful 
| ¢ Presents to Every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Baking 
Powder, and secure a beautiful 









a ne oe se Toilet Set, Watch »BrassLamp, 
Castor, Webster’s sicleoma and many other Pre- 
miums. For particulars, address The Great American 








= a strain upon the crust of the earth which, by 


causing the strata of the rocks to slip and slide a | — 


little, produces earthquakes. 

When the moon is at its quarters its pull is at 
right angles to that of the sun and then, as is 
well know n, the tides are lowest. Then, too, it is 
argued, the’ strain upon the crust of the earth is 
east 

If this theory is true, how wonderfully sensitive | 
the apparently solid globe must be to the impulses 
conveyed to it by the attraction of bodies 
hundreds of thougands and millions of miles 
distant! 

—————~o—__——_ 


SINGULAR. 


A fourteen-year-old boy at school wrote this 
sentence in an exercise: “Ten men and four 
woman.” His teacher pointed out to him the 
sentence with the remark : 

“Is it possible that you do not know, after all 
these years at school, that the plural of woman is 
women?” 

The boy scratched his head in a somewhat 
disconcerted way. 

“Anyway,” he said, “I’ve often heard my father 
say that woman is a singular creature !’ 


Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


Tea Co., 81 and 83 Vesey Street, P. O. Bor 289, New York, 











FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, S ADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 
EQUIPMENTS, etc. Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
does not lose its ‘lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with it. 3 
| no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. 


IS NOTA VARNISH. Contains 
Sold by all Harness Makers. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
| effective of all 
blood-purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





DODDbbbb6444, 


” 1 A eT. A BOX.’ “ 


CURE 

s a 
Disordered Liver, etc. 
they ACT LIKE MAGIC on the Vital Organs, 
restoring long-lost Complexion, bringing 
back the keen edge ofappetite,and arousing 
with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole 
physical energy of the human frame. These 


facts are admitted by thousands, in all 


classes of society. Largest sale in the 
world, 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365CanalSt. 2 
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SEPTEMBER 17, 1891. 





THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 
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MINING CAMP NAMES. 


In travelling through the mining districts of the 
Rocky Mountains, one is often surprised and 
amused at the queer, fanciful or poetic names 
given by miners to their mines or claims, or even 
to the little log-cabins in which they live. The 
writer has in an old note-book a list of such names, 
gathered in and around Leadville. 


The list begins with ‘“‘Sweet Marjorie,” a name 
given to an undeveloped claim far above timber- 
line. Near by war the “Girl 1 Left Behind Me,” 
owned by a manly, honest-looking young fellow 
of twenty-two or twenty-three, who no doubt had 
many happy, helpful thoughts of the girl he had 
left behind him while working eagerly and hope- 
fully on the claim that might make them both rich. 

Down in the gulch a brawny, full-bearded man 
was wielding the pick vigorously in the tunnel of 
the “Baby Belle” mine, while a post driven in the 
ground not far distant indicated the location of 
“The Little Sass-box” claim. 

In another gulch were claims called “My Sweet- 
heart,” “Dandy Jim,” “Just My Luck,” ‘““Daddy’s 
Delight,” and “Gun of the Range.” The “Pretty 
Polly Pemberton” had become a paying mine, 
while near by two boyish-appearing young fellows 
had staked out ‘“The Last Cent” claim. 

“It means,” one of them said, “that we’ve spent 
our last copper for tools and grub to keep us alive 
till we see if there’s anything in this piece of 
ground.” 

“And if there is not?” T said. 

“Well, then we'll get somebody to grub-stake us 
on a claim until we strike something. People 
don’t starve to death in this country anyhow.” 

Nevertheless, there was a claim not far distant 
called the “Starvation.” 

“The Fairy Queen” and “Morning Star’ were 
favorite names among the miners, and the “Last 
Chance” and “Last Hope” were not uncommon. 
One deserted shaft had a bit of paper tacked to a 

post to indicate that its name was “The Fair 
ream.” The long-deserted shaft and the sunken 
roof of the cabin near it told their own sad story 
ofa “fair dream” that had come to naught. | 

Over a cabin door was a pine board on which 
was painted in black letters, ‘The Missouri Lead.” 
In the cabin there lived a boy of nineteen who was 
prospecting ‘fon his own hook,” as he himself | 
said when he came to the door with his hands | 
covered with dough from the “batch of biscuits’? | 
he was making for his supper. | 

A humorous vein in the owners of some claims 
was indicated by such names as the “Thompson’s 
Mule,” “Hello,” “Sassy Jane,” “‘Busted,” ““Hanner 
Marier” and “Here We Air” claims. 

The owners of claims with such names as these 
were likely to be quite as happy without as with 
the fortunes they sought for in the granite walls 
of the mountain slopes. In many cases they were 
better off seeking wealth than they would have 
been in the sudden possession of it. 





—<_~~@>—__—_ 
UNTRUSTWORTHY. 


Fame has its own peculiar bitterness. “Isn't it 
pleasant to go back with laurels to your old home?” 
asked some one of a celebrated artist, who replied, | 
quizzically : “It would be, except that many of my 
townsmen think me a house-painter. That is a 
worthy trade, but still it is not my trade.” Yet 
such a sting is not the sharpest to be imagined. 


A century ago there lived a famous almanac- 
maker, named Partridge. One day, while travel- 
ling in the country, he stopped for dinner at an 
inn, and afterwards called for his horse, in order 
to continue his journey. 

; “If you will take my advice, sir,” said the hostler, 
‘you will stay where you are, unless you want to | 
be overtaken by a heavy rain.” 

“Nonsense,” was Y “ P ci 
enue ike renee the reply. “It doesn’t look in 

He proceeded on his way, and was thoroughly 
drenched by the shower in which he had refused 
to believe.” Turning back, he was met by the 
nestor, with a broad grin. 

a =" said the man, “you see I was right, | 
, “a es, you were right, and now you must tell me 
tow you came to know about the rain.” 

Mi ell, sir,” replied the man, “vou see we have 
. per at our house called ‘Partridge’s Almanac,’ 
= pwnenever that fellow promises us a fair day, 
wa ow it will rain. Now this day is put down | 

1é almanac as ‘settled fine weather.’ I looked 
atthe prediction before I brought your horse out, 
and that was how I could put you on your guard.” 





o> —~o>—____—— 
TRULY RESIGNED. 


, There was once a certain old lady whose son, 
ate in life, married against her wishes. The wife 
Was everything that could be desired, and yet the 
old lady had not intended her middle-aged “boy” 
. marry at all, and loud were her complaints 
erent. Finally the minister called, to essay 
Consolation, and remind her that it was hardly best 
to make the neighbors the confidants of her woes. 

“Tam sure Huldah wi 

will prove a 
w you," a prove a dutiful daughter 
She'll do as well as she _ 
she! i can,” grumbled the old 

lady. ‘put her best ’ll be bad enough.” 
anne » you know the deed is done, now, and 

“TBS you Can say will prevent it.” 
en mow it. If he had only heard to me in the 

“Bar it never would have happened.” 
best of thinges” madam, this is not making the 

oop am ane 7 s 
Pe here aint any best to some things!” snapped 
“Hf y 

“pou could only be resigned —” 

Signed? I’m alway Bi 

guns l Wank then. i ays resigned when things 


Evidently there was no more to be said. 





BEGAN WITH “A.” 


Tn London one evening, 
I was looking for the 
exactly in which direc 
inquire of a passe 
of the theatre e 
The 


writes a correspondent, 
Alhambra. Not knowing 
tion it was, I stopped to | 
r-by, when suddenly the name 
scaped me entirely. 
ye Was awkward, but I said: 
here's} ’u Know where that large theatre is near 

The '€ name begins with ‘A’?” 

The man replied at once: : 

1, You mean the *Aymarket, sir.” 
= <li semua 

IN some places 


cent razor.» & yeast cake is known as a “two- 





| Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 


A simple and effective remedy is found in ‘Brown’s Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. 


THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED. 


Mauthrie, 


On the Toe 
LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL. 
Ask Your Furnisher for Them 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. __ 
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THE ORIGINAL 
and only Complete and Satisfactory 
Condensed Mince Meat in the Market. 

Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations 
are offered with the aim to profit by the popular | 
ity of the New England. 

onot be deceived but always insist on the 
New England Brand. e best made. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


ae 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
i centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 

I ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. _ 


«7 \$5| LOVELL 


QD DIAMOND 
77 | CYGLES. 


Ugg 


Strictly High Grade in Every Particular. 

DEALERS | NO Better Machines Made at Any Price. 

OR D4MonD FRAME, Steel Drop 

Forgings, Steel Tubing. Ad- 

justable Ball Bearings to all run- 

RECEIPT | ningparts. Finest material money 
OF PRICE.] can buy. Enamel and nickel. 


nd 6c. in stamps for our 100-page ILLUSTRATE 
<& CATALOGUE of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Bicycles, ete, 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston. Mass. 






















































A package of ALL- 
cock’s CorRN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’s BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of 722 Cents. 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 





“5 - corns and bunions ever 
Oo N & produced. 
The Corn Shields are made 


large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER C0., 


TELECRA PHY. 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail, FREE. 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 


COMBINATION ..£°%..89¥5:.. 
Suit, extra Farts $5.00. 
LATEST STYLES. All-Wool, Great Variety. 


Send postal for samples and rules for 
measuring. We sen 


can examine them before paying. 





‘ Furnishings sent FREE to any address. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, II. 


“JUST AS GOOD!” 


No Ma’m! It is not! 
Nothing is “just as good” or can take the place of 





STERLING SILVER INLAID SPOONS AND FORKS. 






PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2,1886. 






_tll = 








a a . g 
Sterling Silver is inlaid at the exposed points; then 


them C. 0. D. to 
your nearest express office, where you 


32-page finely Illustrated Catalogue of 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Hats and 

















Noted for their Tone, Elegance and Dura- 
bility. Among the many improvements they 
contain, are the Patent Repeating Action, 
the Capo D’Astro Bar, and the Mouse 


Proof Pedal. They are sold on the most 
accommodating terms, and delivered in 
your house Free of Expense, and satisfaction 
GUARANTEED. Catalogues and full infor- 


plated entire with pure silver, preventing any wear | mation mailed Free upon application. 


whatever. Guaranteed 25 years. 


Ask your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 
Accept no substitute. 


‘The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MADAME CRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSMAKERS’ FAVORITE. 


Do you wish to be 


well-dressed ? 
















and comfort. 


TRY THEM. 
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and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Lad a 


y Can- 
vassers Wanted Everywhere. Exclusive terri- 


tory given. Ladies make this a profitable and perma 
nent business. Orders by mail promptly filled. 
For circulars and terms to agents send to 
MADAME GRISWOLD, 
923 Broadway, N. Y.; 7 Temple Place. 
to General Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 
J.B. Putnam, 126 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Madame Griswold’s 
Artistic Corsets, 
adapted to all figures 
and always graceful, 
will insure symmetry 


The Madame Gris- 
wold Patent Horse- 
ShoeCorsets are made 
with the springs in by Humors prevented and cured by CuTiIcuRA Soap. 

them. These 


Boston, Mass.; or 


” 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont St., Boston. 






* Soap # 
; OR pEXION Ss 

Bl 
ABY TUMORS. 


AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
ainful finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 


A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it is 
simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, un- 


set Springs | equalled for the Toilet and without a rival for the 


Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exqui- 
sitely perfumed, CuTicURA Soap produces the whitest, 
clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflam- 


Can be put | mation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, 
on any style | blackheads, anc 
of Corset] while it admits of no comparison with the best of 
made by her 


most complexional disfigurations. 


other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most noted 
and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Address PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CuUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy’s 





Medical Discovery 





OVER 700 KINDS AND SIZES THE GENUINE 
From $10.00 To $75.00, ALL BEAR THIS TRADE-MARK, 
ae Bge Beware of imitations 








JANES & KIRTLA Special New York City Agents. 





* 274 Canal Street, New York. 


SHIELD 


110 to 116 km: &t 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 


cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ years’ 
standing, Inward, Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder 
Cancer that 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 


SENSIBL 


and 
root. 


Humor, 


has taken 














"i. M. QUACKENBUSH’S SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 





or long an 


they are 


carry in trun 


as above stated, and neatly packed in a neat, strong box. 







The Best Accurate Rifle Yet Offered for the Money 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
.| THOUSANDS 









Whole lng, 33 inches, weight, 414 Ibs.; calibre, 22,100, for regular “BB” 
d short cartridges. We guarantee these Rifles to shoot as 

strong and as accurate as any 22,100 Calibre Rifles made; besides, 
erfectly safe to handle, quick to operate, reliable in every 
respect, and will bear incessant use without impairing their efficiency in the least degree. The rear 
sights are —— and the barrel can be instantly removed from the frame, making a handy arm to 
, Valise or package. Each Rifle is tested before leaving our works, and is knocked down 

We also manufacture a full assortment of 
Air Guns, suited to meet the tastes and wants of every one. The quality of our goods has established 
them in all the principal markets ofthe world, and their superiority has induced the United States 


Navy to place them, with success, on their school-ships. s@> Illustrated Price List sent on application 


Address HB. M. QU. 


ACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U. S.A 


our name on each Gun we make. Send for Catalogue No. 34. Mention YOurTH’s COMPANION. 


NOTE.—We stamp 


NOW IN USE. 
A PERFECT 
HEALTH 
’ CORSET. 
SUPERIOR 
to all others for 
CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 
. FIT ALL SHAPES. 
Made in 
Fast Black, 















Drab ard White. 








Sy ASS TOt 


Bis 


} APerfect Liquid Dentifrice 












PRICE 25 CENTS. 


HARMLESS AS PURE WATER. 
FRAGRANT AS THE SWEETEST FLOWERS. 


EK SAMPLE VIAL FREE. 
fY %° Put up sy E. W. HOYT & CO., LoweLt, Mass. 
JANUPACTURERS OF THE cecesrateo Mort's German Corocne. 






ALL DRUGGISTS, ~ —= 







MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Western Agents. 
Soto sy ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS., 24i'Groadway, N.'v. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially idered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
| IN THE COUNTHEY. 


| ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





































































































































































































The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the Publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the hare The yes pone does not employ | 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money | 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re- | 

uired to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 

who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 


risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. | 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


APHASIA—A CASE. 


The vocai organs are one thing, the power to use 
them is another thing. The power to use resides 
somewhere in the brain. But the brain is made 
up of many distinct parts, each part having its 
own particular function, and being connected with 
some mental, muscular, or sensational act. 

Thirty years ago Broca found the speech-centre 
to be in the third frontal convolution. An injury 
at this point produces a disturbance of speech 


|on the Milky Way, lies east of Vega, in the zenith. 





others decide in favor of Arcturus, and others | 
place Capella first on the list. 

Only one other first-magnitude star, Altair, north- | 
west of Jupiter, is visible at the time of observation. 

When these four first-magnitude stars have been 
traced, the picture may be filled in. The semi- 
circle of stars east of Arcturus is the Northern 
Crown. The Swan, with its starry cross resting 


The square of Pegasus adorns the eastern sky, 
and is northeast of Jupiter. 

The Pleiades are low down in the northeast, and 
above them lies Perseus with its famous variable, 
Algol, on one of the richest portions of the Milky 
Way, that aggregation of eighteen million suns, of 
which our sun is a member, though by no means a 
distinguished one. 

Intelligent observers may readily find the stars 
and clusters here mentioned, and the same stars 
will return to the same places at the same time on 
every succeeding September. Once learned, they 
have been learned for a lifetime. 

Stars seem to rise and set, like the sun, on 
account of the earth’s revolution on her axis. 
They seem to rise four minutes earlier every 
night, on account of the earth’s revolution in her 
orbit. The starry picture of the Twenty-third 
will be seen four minutes earlier on the Twenty- 
fourth, eight minutes earlier on the Twenty-fifth, 
and so on. 


THROUGH THE TUNNEL. 


A railway mail clerk, who had a car to himself, 
left it fora moment to run forward and speak to 
the engineer as the train stopped for water at a 
station in the Alleghany Mountains, just west of 
the great tunnel. When the boiler was filled and 
the train started, he sprang for his car. What 
followed is described by the Washington Star : 

The entrance to the car was on the side, and a 
solitary handle offered itself to the grasp of the 
passenger. As the clerk seized this hurriedly and 
pulled himself up, he discovered to his horror that 
the door had jarred shut, and could not be opened 


| it is difficult to decide upon their relative lustre.| ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 


i! » observers think that Vega bears the palm 
ecole 7 . ’ | and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adv. 
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from the outside. 

At that moment the train shot into the tunnel. 
The man shrieked for help, but the noise of the 
train drowned his cries, and with both hands 
grasping the handle, his feet on the iron step, and 
nis body glued to the side of the car lest he should 
be dashed against the jagged wall, he was carried 
into the darkness. : 
| As the tunnel is a mile long, and the atmosphere 
| almost stifling, the hapless man’s predicament can 
|be better imagined than described. When the 
train came out into daylight again the engineer 
looked back, as usual, to see if the train was 
following, and discovered the mail clerk in his 
perilous position. 


and the engineer and conductor hastened to the 
man’s rescue. He was all but demented, and on 





known as aphasia. 

Three forms of aphasia are now recognized. In 
the first form there is inability to articulate, though 
the meaning of the word is fully understood, and 
there is no difficulty with the vocal organs. In the 
second form of the disease, while the mind in 
general is unaffected, the patient is unable to 
recollect words. In the third form the patient, 
though intelligent and able to articulate, is unable 
to read printed language. 

In the first form, the centre of the disease is 
where Broca placed it. In the second form it is 
about an inch below and behind that point. In the 
third form itis further back in the temporal and 
occipital lobes. 

The form of the aphasia now enables the surgeon 
to locate the cerebral lesion. The lesion may be 
due to a clot, a tumor, an abscess, or a hemorrhage. 
In the case of left-handed persons the speech- 
centre is generally in the right half of the brain. 

A very interesting case was lately detailed before 
the New York Surgical Society. The patient was 
thrown from a buggy and was picked up conscious, 
but became unconscious toward evening, and 
remained so three days. On the return of con- 
sciousness, he was found to be aphasic, and was 
paralyzed in his right leg and part of his right 
arm. 

After three months the case came into the hands 
of the surgeons, and from a study of the symptoms 
they located a blood-clot in the speech-centre. On 
opening the skull in that region, they found the 
clot, removed it carefully, and duly dressed the 
wound. On the evening of that day the patient 
uttered the first word he had spoken since the 
return of consciousness. At the end of a week he 
was able to walk with the aid of a cane, and the 
aphasic symptoms steadily diminished until, three 
months later, he was able to converse and to 
resume his business. 


oe <== 


STARS IN LATE SEPTEMBER. 


An observer will find a favorable opportunity 
for studying some of the September stars on the 
evening of the Twenty-third at eight o’clock. 

The moon is then out of the way, and if the sky 
be cloudless and the atmosphere serene, some of 
the largest stars in the Northern Hemisphere may 
be easily recognized. The observer should find a 
position where the whole expanse of the heavens 
is spread out above him. 

The first object that will attract his attention is a 


brilliant star in the southeast, nearly half-way | 


between the horizon and the zenith. It is Jupiter, 
the prince of planets, shining at his brightest, for 
he is at nearly his least distance from the earth. 

Near the point overhead, the radiant star Vega 
comes into view, brighter than any of its neighbors 
and shining with a bluish light that ranks it with 
stars of the first class, those whose light has not 
yet grown dim, stars still in their golden youth. 

Arcturus is the superb red star low down in the 
west, its color showing that it is not in its prime, 
though it is one of the most interesting stars in the 
heavens, from its enormous magnitude and the 
fact that it is drifting towards us at the rate of 
nearly sixty miles a second! 


Capella is the yellowish star in the northeast, a 


wonderful brilliant. 
These three first-magnitude stars, Vega, Arcturus 
and Capella, are called the northern brilliants, and 


being assisted to the ground, fell unconscious. 

For six months afterwards he was under a 
physician’s care, and when he had recovered from 
| the shock, he said: 
| “The tunnel seemed at least ten miles long, and 

my head, I thought, was hollow, with the smoke 
| rushing in at my mouth and nostrils and pouring 
| out again through my ears. Whenever I think of 
it my brain reels and I feel — crouching, a 
as 1 crouched against the outside of that car, while 
being dragged through that horrible darkness.” 


IT COULD SWIM. 


At a sea-side resort some boys caught a ribbon- 
| snake about eighteen inches long, and after playing 
| with it for a while took it into their heads to see if 

it could swim. They carried it to the pier and 
| threw it into the harbor. The snake set out swim- 
| ming at once, but instead of coming toward the 
land, it made for a small yacht lying at anchor. 


It could not get up the sides of the boat, but in 
| swimming about it, it came to the cable, up which, 
| to the amazement of the boys, it was seen to make 

its way by twisting around it. 
| The shouts of the boys called the attention of the 
| “7 man on the yacht to the presence of the snake, 
} and after — the poor creature with a broom 
about the deck, he succeeded in throwing it into 

the water again. The snake, still plucky, swam to 
another yacht near by, but was driven away with 
an oar. 

It then started for the other side of the harbor, 
nearly a quarter of a mile distant, and the men in 
the second yacht had the curiosity to get into a 
small boat and follow it to see if it reached the 
shore. It swam png o going somewhat more 
slowly as it went on, but still keeping up its 
graceful, undulating motion until the shore was 
gained. 
| By this time it was somewhat exhausted, but it 

had strength enough to crawl away among the 
| rocks, and the men who were watching it felt that 
| it had earned the right to live, even had there been 
| any reason—which there wasn’t—for killing it in 

the first place. 





CHANGED THE SUBJECT. 


One of the most difficult things to do gracefully 
is to change the current of an unpleasant conver- 
sation. But the small boy can do itif circumstances 
make it necessary. 


| ‘Thomas, will you please tell me why you pulled 


up the onions from my Danvers onion-bed? How 
many times have I told you to keep away from the 
garden?” 
| Thomas grew red in the face, and his grandfather 
| went on to depict the evil fate that was sure to 
| befall boys who went around destroying what 
| their elders had planted. 
| Meantime, Thomas had pulled himself together, 
| and, as the harangue was concluded, he said, with 
a smile, referring to an event of the previous week : 
“Pity our old rooster died, wasn’t it, grandpa?” 


TOO TRUE. 


There is more than one kind of truth-speaking 
| which is not to the truth-speaker’s credit. An 
example is furnished by Forest and Stream: 

A disappointed fish-peddler was belaboring his 
slow but patient horse in a street in Georgetown, 
D. C., the other day, and crying his wares at 

| intervals,—“Herrin’, herrin’, fresh herrin’!”” 

| A tender-hearted lady, seeing his acts of cruelty, 
| put her head out of a second-story window, and 
| said, ‘Have you no mercy?” 

| ‘No,mum,” was the reply, ‘nothin’ but herrin’.” 


| CONCERNING the recent marriage of an American 
poetess to an American Indian, the Detroit Free 
Press remarks that time alone will determine 

whether she did wisely in listening to his Siouxt. 


° ; | 
9 mankind to| 
The train was stopped as quickly as possible, | on dress well and 





stage, 20 cents. 
Money refunded Fr not satisfactory, 
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State and Madison Streets, CHICAGO. 
s buy our| 
i a 1e goods, but | 
their influ- | 
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yet save money | 


|is enormous. Hence we appeal to them. 


| 
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Our Peculiar System |, 


dresses a man in goods cut to order,— | 


(the advantage of which every man knows) | 
at prices wo greater than ready-made. | 


Samples by mail anywhere on receipt | 
of .a postal-card. 


Goods everywhere by mail or express. 


Address ag Plymouth Rock Pants Co. 
mail to Headquarters 11 to 25 Eliot St., ‘boston. 
We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 

ington, D.C., Caseago, Ill., Toledo, Dayton, Little Rock, 

Ark., Richmond a., Birmingham, Ala., Worcester, 

Macon, Ga., Memphis, Tenn., Nash- 

° Dailas, Tex., Augusta, Ga., Davenport, 

x , Galveston, Tex., Waco, Tex., 

, La., Pensacola, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., Man- 

chester, N. H., Concord, N. H., Montgomery, Ala., New 

Haven, Conn., Springfield, Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, 

Cottage City, Nantucket, Kansas, Mo., Louisville, Ky., 


Austin, Tex., San Antonio, Tex. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co, 


_Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. 
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The most extensively used of all dyes are the 
Diamond Dye Fast Blacks. With these there is 
no garment or fabric of any kind but. what any 
man, woman or child can color a rich, full black 
that will practically make the article as good as 
new, and so save the cost of new. 





Every dime 
spent for Diamond Dyes will save you dollars. 


Sold by all druggists, 10 cts. a package, or sent by 
mail; tell if wanted for wool, silk or cotton. Iso 
forty other standard colors. Our book, “Home Dyeing,” 
and 40 samples colored cloth sent for :—- 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burl 


ngton, Vt. 


The 


Nail 





The Pleture. 


A description of the picture, “The Fairy 
and The Thorn” is on the last cover page 
of the Fourth of July Number. 


‘What has the Nail_— - 


to do with the Picture? 


THE NAIL, apparently a thing of small 
importance, is really an object of much concern 
to every owner of Horses and every Blacksmith 
who cares for his reputation. Split and Broken 
Nails in a Horse’s Foot are sure to cause lame- 
ness, which often results in lockjaw. The only 
Nail that will never split, sliver or break is the 


Putnam Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 


Horseshoe Nail. It is the only Nail in the 
world in which, in its manufacture, the old hand 
process is precisely imitated and followed. 


THE PICTURE was painted by one of the 
best artists in America, and is now owned by 
the Putnam Nail Company. The expression of 
pain on this beautiful face on account of the 
Thorn in her foot may lead those with humane 
feelings to appreciate the suffering of the Horse 
that has a slivered or broken Nail in the tender 
part of his foot. 


This picture has been reproduced in the same 
Pe ad beautiful colors. Size 21x13 inches. A 
charming subject for the walls of any Parlor, 
Library or Chamber. It will be sent 


FREE 


without any advertising, to any one who will 
find out from the Blacksmiths in their neighbor. 
hood what kind of Horseshoe Nails they use, 
and send us this information, with the names 
of the Blacksmiths, and 10 cents in stamps to 

ay for postage and pecking. It will be sold for 
ro or Sent Free as above described. Address, 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








— 
The True Bermuda Easter Lily 


Bears in winter enormous trumpet-shaped flowers 
of snowy whiteness, great peauty and unsurpassed 
fragrance. It is the Queeu of Winter Flowers, the 
most lovely and popular, and sure to grow and bloom 
freely in any window, surprising all with its superb 
loveliness. Yor only 80 eta. we will send by mail 
postpaid all of the following: A 
1 Bulb of the True Bermuda Easter Lily, g00d size. 
1 Bulb Freesia, most magnificent and fragrant. 
1 Bulb Roman Hyacinth, lovely spikes, very sweet. 
1 Bulb Tulip, Double Due Van Thol, magnificent. 
1 Bulb Giante Jonquil, yellow, and fragrant. 
1 Bulb Allium Neapolitanum,beautiful white flowers. 
1Bulb Belgi: i acinth,lovely spikes of blue flowers. 
1 Bulb Glory of the Snow, superb blue and white. ‘ 
1 Bulb Star of Bethlehem, (Orinthogalum) grand. 
1 Bulb Winter Aconite, large Eas yellow and our 
SUPERB FALL CATALOGUE of Bulbs and P tanta 
Son Fal Piauting ona byt mee 3 meocmis Me an 
of the owe’! a 
with a sample copy OxTt you have already ro 
wi say so and we 
ceived Catalogue and Mayflon voice le bine bulbs 
(which is our “Gem Collection” worth 81) may nd be 
lanted in pots for winter blooming, or in the gard a 
ver one will bloom splendidly and for winter aA 
ers there is nothing finer. We send them for only ‘ 
cents to introduce our superior Bulbs. Get your neigh- 
bors to order with you. We will mail 4 of these Gem 
Collections for = os ae ene nd oa may 
not a ar again. so by mail, pos A 
Mixed Tulips for 35c., 6 Fine Mixed yacinths meter 
12 Mixed Narcissus, 50c.; 25 Fine Mixed wre seat 
— QUR FALL CATALOGUE for 1891. ox" faree 
and illustrated, will be sent to any one on re¢ sine 
Bets. We offer the finest stock of Hyacinths, Tu ips 
Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Freesias, etc., and oie 
rare new Bulbs and Plants for fall planting and win. 
| ter Lagan g + also choice Shrubs, Trees and ru ee 
| is the most beautiful and complete Catalogue veh res 
| kind ever issued. We want agents in every tow! hg 
take subscribers for our beautiful Monthly Hortic = 
tural Paper (16 pages), THE MAYFLOWER, S0c. per ye 
beral premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, WN. Y. 
LOVE OF LIFE. 


Dyspeptics who earnestly desire to live, ca 
isease at bay much longer than those whe ‘ie 
indifferent to their fate. A resolution to never Say ae 
is the salvation of many a dyspeptic. Another moans 
of restoring to health thousands of dyspeptics !s ten 
fully read my “Advice to Dyspepticn. cot Se 
any address. JOHN McALVIN, Lowell, ! D 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 
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For the Companion. 


A SHAM BATTLE. 


The fortunes of war are uncertain. 


| « 
, parade. 
side will be victorious is not to be surely predicted | mands that staggering battalion, that I'll give 
even of a sham battle, when the details and out-| him one last volley, and his men must drop dead 
| in their tracks.” 

| Then,” objected the aid, “the crowd will come 
On the occasion of the first encampment of the | over them at us, and we sha’n’t have time even to 


Which | 


come of the struggle should accord with an | 
advertised programme. 


Wisconsin troops, the Battle of Cold Spring, 
combat marked by certain curious and unexpected | 
features, took place. Captain Charles King 
explains why the contest did not end in the 
brilliant victory of one side and the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of the other, as had been amicably 
arranged. 

There were fifteen hundred infantry under 
canvas, a fine troop of cavalry, and some guns | 
and gunners from the State capital, and these | 
were banded into four battalions. The battle- | 
field, Cold Spring Course, near the city of | 
Milwaukee, was surrounded by a high fence. 

An hour before the time at which the sham 
fight was advertised to begin, the manager 
exclaimed : 

“Did you ever see such a crowd? We must | 
have taken in ten thousand dollars already !” | 

“We haven't taken in ten hundred dollars,” 
said an excited messenger from the gate. ‘This 
crowd has come in from a thousand holes in our | 
three miles of fence, and they keep coming.” 

The adjutant general complied with the man- 
ager’s request that the fence be lined with sentries. | 
The sentries speedily drove back every man or 
boy struggling over, under, or through the fence. 

But since there was already one battalion 
guarding the high ground at the south, outside the 
fence, this required the efforts of nearly the entire | 
force then under arms and awaiting signal to | 
form for the coming battle, and the sentries who 
were keeping from the inner field, where the | 
engagement was to take place, the crowd that | 
had already entered. 

The attacking force was to appear through a | 
gap in the fence at the east end, and hidden from | 
the camp by the copse and the grove, was to run | 
its artillery up to the right and the left, deploy 
its infantry in support of the guns, and then to 
open sudden and furious fire. | 

The guns of the defenders would reply with all | 
speed and uproar. 

Finally, after skilful manceuvring and gallant | 
fighting on both sides, with bugle blast, stirring 
war-cry and flashing sabre, the Light Horse was | 
to dash through the guns like Custer’s troopers 
at Winchester, and go hacking and hewing among 
the infantry of the foe, who were then to throw 
down their arms and beg for mercy. 

The horsemen were thus to be the heroes of the 
day. 

Now with his left wing crushed and shattered, 
the major, leader of the attack, would have no 
alternative but to come forth and gracefully 
tender his sword to the victor. 

Ata little before four o’clock the head of the 
attacking column reached the gap in the fence. 
But it got no further, and it had no difficulty in 
concealing itself from the camp half a mile to the 
west. 

The entire intervening space, the field of battle 
itself, was now occupied by some thirty thousand 
persons. Not one in ten of them had paid to get 

in, yet they were masters of the situation. 

“If you don’t clear this field, the battle can’t 
come off!” roared the manager. 

“Then give us back our money,’ 
from the crowd. 

Meanwhile the paying spectators in the crowded 
seats clamored for the show to begin. 

. Happily, at this perplexing moment, a drench- 

ing rain began. It lasted ten minutes, and 

dispersed the crowd. Then the major and his 
daring column dragged their guns through the 
dripping fields. 

No sooner was his line established than he was 
backed up by the populace. Now no concentra- 








’ 


was yelled 


tion of blank cartridges could ever drive him 
back. He could hardly hold his own against his 


backers, a large proportion of the population of 
Milwaukee 


The great guns banged and roared, the little 
ones popped and rattled. 

When the heavy battalions of the defence had 
borne down on the ma 
been closely followed by the crowd. Mr. X., 
commander of the defence, detached his cavalry 
With orders to scour up and down, over and 
across the field in his rear, so that if the foe were 
oe by force of circumstances to stand its 
round instead of yielding as prearranged, he at 
least might have a line of retreat open. 
mecca 82 sPPentod later, this movement was not 
noe A crowd not less than that which 

‘the attacking forces supported the defence. 
Pre iat, when it seemed time that the stirring 
: at should end, Mr. X. sent an aide-de-camp 
— by the race-track to remind the com- 

" ler of the left that he was whipped and 
really must fall back, so that he could be 


annihilated by 
The aid came dashing back to say that the major 
was deeply sensible of the fact that he ought not 
to hold his position, but that he simply could 


|event Mr. X. and his bold dragoons had better 
| get out of the way. 


asked the aid. | 


& | yell ‘Police.’ 


| retreat. 


| man yell, ‘Both sides whipped.’ * 


| Two hundred additional natives volunteered to 


jor’s fated left they had | 


the now impatient dragoons. 


10t fall back. If relief wasn’t sent him in two 
ninutes he would have to fall forward—in which 


“Shall I turn the cavalry loose on the crowd ?” 
| 
“No,”* returned the perplexed commander, | 
‘they might get lost, and we want them for dress 
Go and tell Major George, who com- 


There’s no 
The crowd is as thick behind us as it is 
in front,’’ is Mr. X.’s depressed reply. 

‘We will fire one more volley, and have every 


“We can but die in our tracks. 





A moment more of crashing musketry, blinding 
smoke and deafening cheers. When the cloud | 
rolled away, it revealed a multitude of soldiers 
tossing caps and helmets skyward, and yelling 
triumph. Thanks to the populace, the battle of 
Cold Spring was declared drawn. 


~~ = 


COW-HUNTING. 


It is not easy to realize to what degree our | 
domestic animals will run wild when the condi- | 
tions of their life favor their going back into the | 
state of nature. The wild horses of this continent | 
are descendants of those brought over by the | 
Spanish in the sixteenth century. Our cattle | 
become wild in the same way. When Mr. Ross | 
Cox was on the Sandwich Islands in 1812, he 
found the cattle there all wild, though they had | 
been introduced since the time of Captain Cook. 
He gives an amusing account of the capture of a 
cow. | 

The cows at Oahu are the descendants of those | 
left there by our navigators, and are perfectly | 
wild. We purchased two of them from the King, 
and he ordered upwards of one hundred men of 
his body-guard, with several chiefs, to proceed to | 
the place where the animals were grazing, to 
assist us in catching those we had bought. It 
was situated a few miles from the village, in a 
handsome valley, studded with cocoanut-trees. 


join us. 

They proceeded cautiously in the first instance, 
until they surrounded the herd, which they suc- 
ceeded in driving to an enclosure. One of the 
men, more expert than the rest, then advanced, 
under the cover of some trees, with a long rope, | 
attheend of which was arunning noose. Having | 
quietly waited for some time until a proper | 


opportunity offered, he at length threw the rope, | 


and succeeded in catching a young cow. On 
feeling the noose around her neck, she became 
furious, and made a desperate plunge at him, 
which he skilfully avoided by running up a 
cocoanut-tree, having previously fastened one end 


| of the rope round the trunk. 


We had entrenched ourselves with the chiefs 
behind a stone wall, close to the herd, and being 
| apprehensive that the captive might break loose, 
we fired and shot her. Upon hearing the report 


the herd rushed furiously out of the enclosure | { 


and ran at the natives; but as they had 
anticipated such a result, each man secured a 
retreat behind a tree. In a moment after the 


furious animals had gained their freedom, three | 
hundred cocoanut-trees might have been seen, | 


each manned with a native, who looked down 


| herd below. 


Finding it impossible to catch another of the | 


cows, we were obliged to fire among them, and 
| killed a second. A few shots without ball were 
then discharged, which drove them to their old 
pasture, and enabled the natives to descend. 


— +e - - 


IN FLY-TIME. 
| 


| Laziness, philosophy and long-continued habit 
will enable a man to bear almost any incon- 
venience. What can’t be cured without too 
much effort, it is best to endure and say nothing 
about. Such is the Egyptian attitude of mind, 
as set forth by Mr. Harrison in his ‘‘Race with 
| the Sun.” 


The pertinacity of Egyptian flies is beyond that | 


of any other living creature. The natives never 

brush them away. They deem it bad luck to do 
so. Flies are never driven from a baby’s face, 
and it does not seem annoyed by them. 

I watched a child of two and a half years 
enjoying a crust of bread. There was about its 
head a swarm of flies, and I do not exaggerate 
when I say that dozens were on its face at one 

|time, and in patches as large as a half-dollar 
about the eyes and mouth. I thought some 
must have gone into its mouth with the bread, 
but it did not seem at all annoyed. 

We have seen sleeping children in the streets 
whose faces were almost black with the insects. 
They smiled as if angels were whispering in their 
ears. 

I have seen men talking pleasantly together 
while a dozen flies were promenading about their 
faces apparently unnoticed. I asked a man how 
he could stand it. ‘Mashallah! They don’t 
bother me,’’ was the reply. 


This has made the flies bold, and they seem | 


unable to understand what a foreigner means 
when he tries to drive them off. They have, too, 
remarkably prehensile claws, and keep them keen 
and sharp when taking constitutional walks over 
European countenances. 

It was probably the knowledge of this quality 
which made these people pronounce it bad luck 
to drive them away. ‘They found it best to 
educate themselves to bear the infliction, and so 

| get used to it. 
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ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL sos 





| with the full confidence of security on the enraged | 


Music School, | 
(ESTABLISHED 1571.) 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 
FOR 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
__ Address A. H. ABBOTT, Principal. 
Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


Castilian Cream 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Weoolen | 
Clothing,Carpets,ete., and | 
tloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and | 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. | 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
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Largest & Most Successful in the World, 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. ist. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties and 
work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE att DENTS are young people of both sexes, 
full of diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 


u 
includes valuable business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 
THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 


nality and leadership and as the Standard Institu- 
tion of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BULLDING is centrally located 
and purpe »sely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE, Shorthand, Type-Writing, 
Composition and Correspondence may be taken as a 
special course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

THE PRINCIPAL may be seen daily after Aug. 
lith, from 9 till 2 o’cleck, at the School Building, 
608 Washington Street, Boston. 

PROSPECTUS post free. Mention this paper. 


| Carpets 


| 
|. : 
in most exqui 
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ACID OF MILK. 
Cures Dyspepsia, 25c. and 50c. a bottle. 


SHINOS 


A POLISH FOR 


SILVER, BRASS and METAL WORK 


Of ANY and EVERY Description. 
Easily Applied. 
Invaluable in Every Household. 


Put up in 4-0z. boxes, and in tubes in paste form. 


On receipt of twenty cents in stamps 
will forward a box or tube. Address, 


THE WILTON L. FARNHAM CoO., 


_54 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 








Trade 


ue 


site taste and style—of the latest 
Fall Designs; also a superb line of Oriental and 


on Rugs Sriecion o« Mats 


At prices below competition. Call or address, 


FRANKLIN CROSBY, 
Late Childs, Crosby & Lane, 
| 544 Wash. St., opp. Adams House, Boston. 


. i ‘ale ~ IT WILL HELP YOu 
(RANITE [RON WARE =" IN GETTING READY 
i | FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Send, to-day, fc f Perfumes, 
Sachet Powders, Colognes, le Vaters, 
Perfumed Toilet Soaps, Bay I m, etc., all of 
which make desirable Christmas Presents, Largest 
variety in America. Our prices are the smallest 
ever charged for first-class goods, The price- 

| list will be sent, F REE, to all applicants. 


If not convenient to visit our store, 


ORDER BY MAIL. 


| All Drug Store Coods 
AT REDUCED PRICES! 


No matter what you want from an apothecary store, 
you can save money by buying itof us. We sell all 
patent medicines, all perfumery, all toilet arti- 
cles, all roots, barks and herbs, all pills, pow- 


ders and plasters, all tinctures, extracts and 
essences, and all other drug store goods at a large 
If you or your neighbors need any 
SPECIAL thing from a drug store, please write to 
NOTICE let you know our prices by return mail. 
Remember that buying from us means 
price for anything. ° é 
FOR SOME PRICES that will INTEREST 
PANION, July 9 and 23. Address, 
HARLOW E. WOODWARD, 


reduction from regular prices. 
us saying what you want, and we will 
asaving of money for you, for we do not charge full 
U, see our advertisements in THE YOUTH’s Com- 
40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


and fine 


collection of 


we 
| 
| 


Price-List o 


or our 






















Sent free by 


St Louis STAmpine Co 
6.BEEKMAN ST. N.Y. 
134 North Street, Boston. 











A 
Shot Gun 


for 


Dyspepsia 


4 Physician once said: 
A man is a fool 


who tries to cure dyspepsia -with 
anything but a double-barreled shot gun. 

















Probably he had never heard of the less heroic 
but quite as efficacious remedy, Peptonix 
(digestive tablets), which is peculiarly 
adapted to this distressing derangement of 
the digestive organs. We will mail free 


[eptoni 
to any address a sample of these tablets. 


Gen. Fohn M. Corse, the hero of Allatoona, says: “I think 
Peptonix the best things of the kind | ever saw.” 


Peptonix are sold by druggists, or we mail them, postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON CO., 143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ee 

















DID YOU EVER POLISH A STOVE? 


No wonder you dread it. Dirty and Hard 
Work with Common POLISH. CLEAN and 
EASY Work with Our New ENAMELINE., 
A Paste always ready to Use. Try one box. 
It commends itself. It is our best salesman. 
5 and rocents. No Dust, Dirt, Liquid, or 
Smell, Easy to Use. See directions on cover. 


Your Dealer Keeps It. If not, send 2-cent 
Stamp for Free Sample. 


J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine, 
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Cheap Shoes offered 
at a LOW PRICE 
that lose their shape 
in the first rain and 
last only a few weeks. 


Ask your Dealer for Heywood’s Boys’ Shoe. 


BOOK FREE. If you will send us the name of 
your shoe-dealer on a postal-card, we will send you an 
Interestin book containing useful information about 
the care of shoes. Much is found in this book which is 
not generally known by the public. Address the 


HEYWOOD BOOT AND SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass. 


CLEANSING 


Tennis Suits, 
Dresses, Laces, 
Blankets, 
Draperies, 
Lace Curtains 
And All Materials. 


DYEING. 


Dresses and Men's Garments Dyed without Ripping. 


Also, Feathers, Shawls, Rugs, Blankets, 
Draperies, and All Materials. 


LEWANDO'S cL he 
17 Temple Pl., Boston. 365 Sth Ave, W. Y. 


Established 1829. 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 


Lewis’ TIGER CALF. 
“Tiger Calf’? means a special shoe which is noted 
for its strength, suppleness and durability. 


J.B.LEWIS, 


MANUFACTURER, 
BOSTON 


Or, a Regular Built 
Boys’ Shoe, thoroughly 
made from selected stock 
that will last and retain 
its style for months. 








Largest in America, 


Gt ‘ 








‘Springer Brothers, 


Manufacturers and Retail Dealers 


Ladies’ Outside Garments, 


500 Washington St., cor. Bedford St., 
BOSTON. 


Special Terms to Students and Teachers, 





FREE to People 
who keep H ENS 


We will send our book, ‘‘ The Egg,” free to every- 
body who keeps hens, because it describes our egg- 
ucing hen-food, “‘ Animal Meal,”’ which every 
poultry-keeper wants his hens to lay should kee 
on —_ the year founds —-. you — —_ 
your iter, we will send you ight enoug 
‘Animal Meal” to feed ten hens three months, or 
Sour times az much for $2.25, delivered free g 
Sreight to any station in New England or Mi 


States. The Bowker Company, 43 Chatham St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Are to-day rejoicing in their wisdom and thank- 
ing us for having placed before them the choicest 
products of America’s carpet looms at prices 
which had never hitherto been considered possi- 


ble, making their homes brighter, their minds 


WISE happier, and leaving their purses heavier than 
they would be if they had 
HOUSEKEEPERS not read and acted on our 
advertisements. 
h 000 to read. To these we say: Be wise. Stand not 
on the invitation of your coming, but come. 
Investigation will make you wiser. 
HESITATING Our offerings will surprise you. 
Facts are more convincing than fig- 
ures. ~-We can and will save you money if you 
WIVES want a carpet. Hesitate no longer. Act while 
you have yet the opportunity. 
Heavy Double Five-Frame ‘ $ 00 
Ingrains  . ‘ a 


a 35C, Body Brussels 
Extra Super... . AT} (Velvets Wiltons, . $ 00 
RE. 4 te C, ‘Royal Wiltons . . P 
Choice All-Wool . . 65 ROG 36 ww Sang $ 00 
ek ee C. Moquettes. . .. 1 
2 OUP Re ee tae wee j 25 
a Moquettes. . . . t 
Ss eG oy ee 
15¢, ra a a a l6c, 
Extra Heavy. . . 7} 60 
Body Brussels . . . R tC, .. 


ee a a a 
Ms eee We ey 
B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 
827 Washington Street, 827 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 


This Safety Bicycle Free! 


OUR OFFER RENEWED. 


For full particulars of this Offer see June 11th and September 24th of THE COMPANION. 
The Offer in brief is this: Any subscriber who shall send Only 20 New Subscribers to THE 
CoMPANION between June 11 and October 15, 1891, will be given a Lovell $35 Safety 
Bicycle. This is a rare opportunity for securing a Safety Bicycle with but little effort. Com- 
mence work at once and thus take advantage of our offer before it expires. So liberal an offer 
may never be made again. The famous Lovell Bicycles are to be seen on every road. There is 
no more enjoyable and health-giving exercise than Bicycle-riding. If you have not already 
done so, send to us for Special Helps and Instructions for Securing a Bicycle. 





Who, reading, do not act, or seeing, do not care 
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ONLY TWENTY THIS IS 
New Subscribers THE BICYCLE 
TO GET IT. WE OFFER. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND BICYCLE ROLL. 


The following is a partial list of the subscribers in the New England States who have succeeded 
in sending us Twenty New Subscribers, and to whom we have shipped a Lovell Safety Bicycle: 


Geo. P. Krugg, Hartford, Conn. oy Armetrons, Bennington, Vt. 
Chas. F. Hutchins, Worcester, Mass. H. Gertrud 
G. M. + Chicopee Falls, Mass. W. B. Mad 


R. Burton, New Haven, Conn. 


ison, E. Greenwich, R. I. orth, Ne 





ton, Mass. J » Mass. 
P. Goldman, Conbekige rt, Mass. yosees H. Keyes, Fitchburg, Mass. 3 
Ed Wood, Natick, R. I. Ethel M. Barker, Sharon, Mass. Isabelle Simpson, W. Newton, Mass. 

Fred H. Perkins, Groveton, N. H. Hattie L. Burlsigh, Natick, Mass. 

C. E. Alling. Northford, Conn. Chas. S. Murphy, Calais, Me. 
Will P. Smith, Raymond, N. H. Frank L. rs, Chelsea, Mass. 
W. M. Osborn, Providence, R. I. Cornelius Pierce, Norwalk, Conn. 
Leon R. Vaughn, Woburn, Mass. 


Bertie C. French, Boston, Mass. 





Justina Collins, New Haven, Conn. 
Frank B. Clough, Dover, N. H. 
Geo. W. Morse, Westfield, Mass. 


Lillie 
e Turner, Worcester, Mass. Adelante R. Tavener, Mattapan, Mass. 


.B. i mn, Mass. 

m. D. Parmalee, ton, Mass. Ralph G. Baker, Mattapan, Mass. Ethel W. Huestes, Auburndale, Mass. 
Elbridge C. Short, Calais, Me. Eddie N: Dorr, Brookline, Mass. Howard W. Lyman, Brockton, Mass. 
Frank Diggs, Norwood, Mass. Mabel A. mages Byfield, Mass. Inez M. Brooks, de Park, Mass. 
Alice O. whhill, Worcester, Mass.Leslie Vianells, Mal den, Mass. Mabel F, Levenseller, E. Hampton,Me. 
Cora L. Mann, Westfield, Mass. H. L. Whitney, S. Framingham, Mass. Willie pemaey, Somerville, Mass. 
Ora M. Cook, . C. Andrews, Hyde Park : W. C. Peters, Newburyport, Mass. 
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A Stocking that Fits. 
Made the exact shape of the foot, thus allow. 
ing the toes to retain their natural positions. 
The most durable and the only comfort- 
able stocking. 

The big toe, having room enough, stays inside 
this stocking. 
Ingrowing pee, corns, bunions, etc., due 


to wearing the old style stocking, are pre- 
vented and relieved by Waukenhose. 


Sold by dealers or by mail. _ 2 pairs super. 
fine cashmere or merino, $1.50 ; 2 pairs fine 
cotton, merino or worsted, $1.00; 4 pairs 
medium or heavy cotton or wool, $1.00. 
Mention size shoe worn (men’s only). 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Trip to Florida 


ter by warming your 
house with a HUB 
Hot Water Heater, 
thus securing a uni 
form summer temper 
ature right at home. 
Think of the luxury 
of having every room 
in the house at the de 
sired temperature and 
no additional coal 
burned. Our system 
embodies simplicity 
_. and power, com- 
bined with moderation 
in cost. Write us, and 
_ we will put you in the 
way of getting one of 
these Heaters, no mat- 
ter in what part of the 
country you may live. 


The Smith & Anthony Stove Co, 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Heating 
and Cooking Apparatus, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, etc., at the 
BOSTON COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE. 


1 Beacon Street, 
(Corner of Tremont Street,) 
Boston, Mass. 
Call or send for circular. 
Best Building, Best Instruction, 
Best School. 











All 
Substitutes 
are Necessarily 
Inferior. 


Original 
Family Soap. 
It has 
proved its value 
over any 
substitute. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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